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What  Is  Democraq^ 

By  LLOYD  FREDERICK  SUNDERMAN 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Democracy  is  a  way  of  Ufe,  em  society  will  produce  with  ease  or 
a  philosophy,  an  idea,  or  better  magic  the  wishes  of  man 
it  may  be  a  mozaic  of  ideas  The  true  meaning  of  democracy  is 
which  when  congealed  together  give  expressed  through  enlightenment.  Lit- 
the  American  citizen  a  feeling  of  lib-  eracy  is  basic  to  all  democratic  social 
erated  social,  emotional,  mental,  and  realizations.  Social,  mental,  and  cul- 
spiritual  action.  It  is  a  means  for  in-  tural  intercourse  appreciations  are  im- 
dividual  expression;  it  is  an  expres-  possible  without  functional  intellec- 
sion  which  becomes  the  effervescence  tual  symbols.  In  a  dynamic  democ- 
of  all  controlled  yet  free  human  action ;  racy,  every  man  should  be  offered  an 
it  is  the  distillation  of  what  men  com-  educational  opportunity;  a  basic  edu- 
monly  experience  as  a  way  of  action  cation  wherein  he  will  receive  training 
for  the  common  weal.  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  inherited 

Demoi’racy  is  not  some  uncontrolled  mental  gifts.  It  is  only  through  edu- 
wantonless  notion  about  human  action  cation  that  the  society  he  represents 
which  knows  no  bounds.  Someone  has  will  be  able  to  perpetuate  itself.  A 
said  that  “Where  my  nose  ends  your  democratic  people  would  insist  on 
freedom  begins.”  If  this  be  true,  then  such  an  opportunity, 
there  must  be  such  a  thing  as  con-  Good  democracy  is  not  the  result  of 
trolled  democracy.  Philosophies  and  good  courses  in  history,  citizenship,  or 
ideas  must  have  direction  because  hu-  government.  It  is  the  clarification  of, 
man  beings  are  the  subject  and  be-  and  an  appreciation  for  those  basic 
cause  of  the  countless  variations  in  the  ideas  which  are  a  product  of  under¬ 
human  family,  direction  is  needed  for  standing  which  elicit  those  individual 
concerted  action  for  minority  and  qualities  for  making  good  citizens — 
eventual  majority  satisfaction.  To-  thus  resulting  in  good  democracy, 
day’s  materialistic  society  has  pro-  Citizens  can  not  evolve  seasoned  judg- 
duced  or  has  seen  appear  a  man  who  ment  without  understandings.  The 
is  saying,  “Decide  what  you  want  from  latter  emanate  from  experiences  which 
life  and  then  seek  it.”  But  let  us  arc  learnings  in  an  environment.  He 
ask,  “Is  it  as  simple  as  saying  “de  who  has  not  experienced  can  not  fully 
cide,”  “seek  it,”  and  expect  that  mod-  appreciate! 
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Qood  democracy  must  be  practiced,  impinges  upon  us  such  a  necessity  for 
Democracy  can  not  be  evolved  unless  action  ? 

it  is  planned,  worked  out,  experienced.  Then  too,  modern  society  moves  at 
and  the  individuals  experience  it.  such  a  terrific  pace,  that  the  lack  of 
Democracy  lives  in  individuals.  Ideas  contemplation  rarely  affords  the  in- 
only  exist  in  individuals.  Democracy  dividual  opportunity  for  abstract  and 
means  nothing  unless  it  becomes  a  objective  reasoning.  Who  will  safely 
meaningful  reality.  It  dies  when  it  posit  the  idea  that  time  and  intensive 
is  not  exercised  and  its  fruits  are  no  application  are  unnecessary  for  mature 
longer  enjoyed.  reasoning?  Thinking  in  an  orderly 

Democracy  and  Leadership.  A  com-  fashion  is  the  product  of  controlled 
mon  observation  and  one  which  is  mental  application, 
growing,  is  the  almost  pitiful  demon-  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  educa- 
stration  of  uncritical  scholarship  and  tional  revolutionary,  advocated  culling 
undiscriminative  judgments  which  are  genius  wherever  found  among  society, 
put  upon  social  happenings.  In  news-  It  was  his  special  educational  design 
papers  or  in  periodicals  there  is  much  ferret  out  all  the  talented  intellec- 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  expressed  tuals  and  provide  educational  oppor- 
opinion  is  not  necessarily  the  truth,  tunity  for  them.  He  was  conscious  as 
but  are  statements  colored  by  selfish  discerning  people  that  leader- 

justification  of  some  desired  goal.  It  ship  is  a  much  sought  after  quality 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  theme  of  s^d  it  would  be  a  crime  against  social 
a  daily  topic  is  evidence  of  the  fact  evolution  to  permit  any  talent  to  be 
that  truth  will  be  besmirched  irrcspec-  wasted  because  of  lack  of  education, 
tive  of  the  facts  in  hand.  It  is  difl5-  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate 
cult  to  get  people  to  take  a  positive  that  those  (Sons  of  Virginia)  who 
stand  on  truth  and  not  necessarily  be-  gave  promise  of  eventual  success 
cause  evidence  is  not  to  be  had.  If  an  should  be  trained  at  the  College  of 
individual’s  position  is  jeopardized,  William  and  Mary  for  three  years  and 
he  will  willfuly  qualify  truth  as  a  at  public  expense. 
temporary  expendiency.  Have  we  He  long  ago  recognized  and  pro- 
sold  out  because  of  the  inevitable  trend  posed  in  part  what  the  President’s 
of  the  course  of  social  customs  and  Commission  on  Higher  Education  re¬ 
philosophies  ?  Do  we  take  a  stand  be-  cently  advocated  and  suggested  in  its 
cause  we  believe  in  a  premise  or  are  lengthy  reports.*  The  Commission 
we  increasingly  more  concerned  with  recommended  that  eventually  all  stu- 
what  will  affect  us  because  of  our  posi-  dents  of  college  ability  in  publicly 
tion  on  a  belief  ?  Have  we  moved  over  supported  institutions  should  have  fed- 

into  the  realm  of  the  scientific  eral  aid  during  their  freshman  and 

approach  to  unethical  procedures,  sophomore  years.  It  was  also  sug- 

methods,  or  techniques?  Have  we  gested  that  financial  help  be  made 

approached  an  era  when  logical  justi-  available  during  their  junior  and 
fication  of  unethical,  unconscionable  senior  years.  Also,  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
methods  is  vindicated  because  society  gram  should  be  provided  for  whereby 

1  “Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy.”  Volume  1',  Financing  Higher 
Education.  A  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Washing¬ 
ton,  December,  1947.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  68. 
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the  intellectually  competent  should  be 
encouraged;  this  program  to  begin 
with  10,000  full  tuition  yearly  grants 
probably  allocated  to  the  various  states 
on  a  per  capita  high  school  graduate 
basis. 

Jefferson’s  plan  though  not  entirely 
democratic  had  many  other  impossible 
features  in  view  of  the  then  current 
social,  economic,  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  them  were  negro  edu¬ 
cation,  education  for  women,  and  the 
financial  impossibility  of  considering 
such  an  educati(;nal  system  for  all  the 
colonies.  It  was  a  hierarchial  plan, 
but  at  least  Jefferson  was  conscious  of 
the  need  for  training  all  classes  of 
society.  It  must  be  said  in  his  defense, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  having  every 
child  receive  a  minimum  elementary 
type  of  education.  Jefferson  must  be 
considered  as  the  first  American  who 
saw  education  as  an  instrument  for 
promoting  those  aspects  of  democracy 
which  provided  the  governed  an 
opporttinity  to  direct  those  who  gov¬ 
ern. 

.What  is  the  democratic  creed?  Is 
it  a  conglomeration  of  perorations, 
slogans,  eatch  phrases,  or  are  there 
some  definite  characteristics  which 
will  identify  democracy  as  differen¬ 
tiated  from  other  political,  social,  and 
economic  philosophies?  The  follow¬ 
ing  should  be  helpful  in  focusing  our 
thinking  on  an  ever  expanding  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  philosophy  for 
cementing  the  ambitions  of  all  free 
men. 

Characteristics  of  a  Democracy. 

Individual  initiative  in  a  democracy 
may  be  freely  exercised ;  talent  is  per¬ 
mitted  opportunity  for  exploratory  ex¬ 
pression. 

Individuals  are  recognized  because 


of  their  contribution  to  the  social 
whole. 

Individuals  in  a  democracy  are 
thought  of  from  a  social  consciousness 
point  of  view  rather  than  from  the 
individualistic  point  of  view. 

Individuals  in  a  democracy  enjoy 
free  education. 

Individuals’  personal  rights  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  high  tribunal ;  a  recoursa 
to  which  they  may  always  resort. 

Individuals  are  free  to  worship. 

Individuals  in  a  democracy  must  be 
taught  by  those  who  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  common  needs  of  man ; 
by  those  who  are  democratic  idealists; 
and  by  those  who  are  objective  and 
demonstrate  the  faculty  of  evaluating 
human  needs  philosophically,  political¬ 
ly,  industrially,  socially,  and  cul¬ 
turally. 

Individuals  in  a  democracy  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  form  of  government  which 
recognizes  the  existance  of  individuals 
and  the  differences  among  them.  The 
individual  composes  the  society;  the 
society  governs  the  individual ;  with¬ 
out  free  individuals  the  resultant  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  impotent.  Their  action 
will  be  the  embodiment  of  collective 
will ;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mozaic 
of  ideas. 

These  characteristics  of  a  democracy 
are  sound  evidence  of  the  statement 
that  if  each  individual’s  needs  are  em¬ 
phasized,  the  common  welfare  and  the 
perpetuation  of  a  sane  order  will 
evolve.  In  no  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  so  many  offered  a  chance  for 
self-expression  and  self-determination. 
The  great  hope  is  that  the  individual 
in  a  democracy  is  a  part  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  its  development  and  there¬ 
fore  he  is  the  one  to  benefit. 

Conclusion.  In  a  democracy  inter 
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group  ideas  and  purposes  are  moti-  trie  forces;  the  individual  becomes  a 
vated  into  action.  This  inter  action  motivating  genius  in  group  dynamics; 
of  individuals  results  in  a  cooperative  his  variegated  talents  are  given  oppor- 
dynamics  which  becomes  the  motivat-  tunity  for  self  expression;  and  each 
ing  force  for  progressive  action.  We  individual’s  needs  are  emphasized  so 
have  indicated  that  the  democratic  that  the  common  welfare  and  the  per- 
spirit  is  ever  achieving;  it  releases  petuation  of  a  sane  order  will  evolve, 
man  from  the  fetters  of  educational  In  short  the  terminal  point  of  human 
bondage;  it  prevents  the  individual  effectiveness  and  happiness  is  more 
from  becoming  socially  unadjusted  in  nearly  approached  through  the  demo- 
a  foreign  social  organization  of  eccen-  cratic  process. 
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A  Democratic 

Philosophy  0/ Education 

By  RICHARD  A.  BARNES 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education, 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

The  discussion  of  a  democratic  dividual  can  retain  his  own  self-respect 
philosophy  of  education  should  and  unabashed  make  his  peculiar  con- 
be  based  upon  a  concept  of  de-  tribution  to  the  society  in  which  he 
mocracy  and  the  democratic  way  of  lives.” 

life.  Although  many  attempts  have*  Xhe  basic  assumptions,  on  the  valid- 
been  made  to  define  democracy,  it  is  ity  of  which  democracy  stands  or  falls, 
generally  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  may  be  summarized  very  briefiy. 
one  definition  of  it.  Democracy  must  First,  that  citizens  will  be  informed 
be  lived  to  be  truly  understood.  What  with  respect  to  matters  of  public  pol- 
we  call  the  American  way  of  life  is  icy,  and  that  they  will  have  enough 
still  evolving,  still  progressing  toward  good  will  toward  one  another,  and 
ideals  that  steadily  move  upward  as  enough  loyalty  to  the  common  welfare 
man  becomes  more  enlightened.  of  all,  to  compromise  their  differences 

Individual  and  group  characteris-  without  resort  to  force.  In  other 
tics,  behavior,  interests,  appreciations,  words,  a  sense  of  justice,  tolerance, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  involved  in  the  and  fair  dealing  is  the  foundation  of 
democratic  way  have  been  extensively  a  democratic  political  state.  Second, 
discussed  both  orally  and  in  print,  in  a  democratic  society  it  is  essential 
Russell  and  Briggs  presented  a  Creed,  to  both  the  individual  and  society  that 
of  Democracy*  prepared  in  1940  by  men  and  women  have  intellectual  free- 
the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  dom,  which  includes  a  tolerance  of  an- 
Columbia  University.  This  creed  con-  other  person’s  sentiments  and  opinions, 
sists  of  sixty  items  which  the  authors  The  citizen  of  a  democratic  state 
believe  are  essential  to  the  democratic  should  have  the  right  to  form  and  ex¬ 
way.  It  is  not  desirable  to  present  the  press  his  own  convictions  and  to 
entire  list  at  this  time,  but  items  six  formulate  his  own  value  system  just 
and  nineteen,  which  are  characteristic  as  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
of  the  entire  group,  when  combined  in-  rights  of  others  to  do  the  same  thing, 
to  one  statement  read  as  follows:  “We  It  is  also  assumed  that  men  and 
believe  in  and  will  endeavor  to  make  women  have  the  capacity  to  learn  to 
a  democracy  which  protects  every  in-  live  together  on  a  friendly,  cooperative 
dividual  against  exploitation  by  .spe-  basis  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
cial  privilege  or  power,  and  insures  achieving  a  degree  of  dignity  and 
standards  of  living  in  which  every  in-  worth  which  other  men  and  women 
1  W.  F.  Russell  and  T.  H.  Brig^fs :  The  Meaning  of  Democracy,  Macmillan,  1941. 
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will  respect.  Citizens  of  a  democracy 
must  submit  to  restraint  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  common  good ;  experience 
having  taught  us  that  liberty  and 
rights  are  impossible  without  self- 
restraint  and  obligation.  Democracy 
cannot  continue  to  exist  if  its  citizens 
insist  upon  pursuing  selfish  interests 
even  when  they  are  in  clear  opposition 
to  the  public  welfare. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  further  assumed 
that  each  individual  shall  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  achieve  economic 
security,  and  personal  happiness,  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Class  feeling, 
racial  intolerance,  religious  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  special  favors  to  the 
privileged  few  are  not  l^itimately  a 
part  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Finally,  woven  back  and  forth  through 
all  of  these  assumptions,  and  a  con¬ 
comitant  result  of  their  achieving,  is 
a  sound  sense  of  security  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  knowledge  of  having 
discovered  the  ideal  way  of  life,  why 
it  is  the  ideal  way,  and  how  it  differs 
from  other  ideologies,  Sc  that  it  may 
be  defended  against  those  who  would 
substitute  an  inferior  way  of  living  in 
its  place.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
school  not  only  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  but  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  character  trait  which 
will  prepare  the  individual  to  live  in 
and  contribute  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

In  formulating  a  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  certain  basic  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  First,  the  child  learns  from  in¬ 
teraction  with  his  environment.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  education  of  a  child  is  an 
inclusive,  continuous  process  which 
goes  on  under  all  conditions  wherever 


he  may  be.  Formal  education  as  re¬ 
presented  by  private  and  public  schools 
provides  only  a  part  of  the  child’s  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  Schools  do,  how¬ 
ever,  constitute  the  organized,  concen¬ 
trated  effort  on  the  part  of  society  to 
prepare  future  citizens  for  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Third,  each  level 
of  education,  from  the  nursery  school 
through  the  high  school,  is  working 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  same 
general  educational  objectives,  such  as 
the  four  areas  of  self-realization,  hu¬ 
man  relationship,  economic  eflSeiency, 
and  civic  responsibility  as  set  up  in 
1938  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

A  philosophy  of  education  must  also 
take  into  consideration  what  society 
expects  of  its  schools.  These  expecta¬ 
tions  are  constantly  varying  with  in¬ 
creased  knowledge,  shifts  in  responsi¬ 
bilities,  changing  interests,  and  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  society. 
Henry  J.  Otto,  in  his  new  book  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Elementary  Education,*  sug^ 
gests  five  functions  which  society  has 
assigned  to  the  school.  First,  “the 
school  shall  assist  in  perpetuating  the 
culture  by  giving  instruction  on  those 
essentials  of  the  culture  which  are  not 
learned  adequately  through  out-of¬ 
school  experiences.”  An  example  of 
this  function  is  the  teaching  of  the 
child  to  read.  Second,  society  expects 
the  school  to  “instill  in  the  child  the 
idea  of  progress  and  to  help  him  ad¬ 
just  to  new  and  changed  ways  of  doing 
things.”  The  achievement  of  this 
function  makes  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  social  patterns  and  new 
ways  of  behavior  in  new  situations. 
Third,  the  school  shall  “encourage 


2  Henry  J.  Otto,  Principles  of  Elementary  Education,  Binehart  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1949. 
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children  to  use  their  ingenuity  in  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  better  ways  of  do¬ 
ing,  making,  or  using  things.”  This 
function  emphasized  the  development 
of  creativeness  in  the  child.  Fourth, 
the  school  is  expected  to  “coordinate 
all  educational  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  state,  and  nation.”  Fifth,  so¬ 
ciety  expects  the  school  to  “supplement 
these  agencies  by  accepting  responsi¬ 
bility  for  those  aspects  of  child  growth 
and  development  which  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  by  them.” 

History  is  replete  with  admonitions 
from  leading  educators,  statesmen,  and 
political  experts  that  democracy  is 
founded  on  and  will  continue  to  exist 
upon  the  sound  education  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  so  that  they  not  only  can,  but 
will,  effectively  exercise  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  The  complexities 
of  modern  life  and  the  resultant  shift¬ 
ing  areas  of  responsibility  are  forcing 
the  schools  to  assume  a  greater  share 
than  they  have  in  the  past  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  our  success  as  a  people 
and  a  nation.  In  the  past  our  achieve¬ 
ments  and  failures  as  a  people  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  what  did  or 
did  not  go  on  in  the  classrooms  of  our 
schools.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  schools  will  need  to  exert  an 
even  greater  influence  in  the  future. 
Our  problem  as  teachers  is  to  increase 
the  good  results  and  substantially  de¬ 
crease  the  bad  effects.  The  increasing 
percentage  of  delinquency,  both  juven¬ 
ile  and  adult;  the  frequent  occurance, 
even  in  our  own  individual  communi¬ 
ties,  of  intolerance  and  injustice;  the 
small  percentage  of  citizens  who  turn 
out  to  vote  at  election  time;  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  many  intelligent,  well- 
prepared,  and  dependable  citizens  to 
seek  or  to  hold  a  public  office ;  the  un¬ 
healthy  attitude  toward  law  and  order; 


the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  relationship*^ to  the  state  and 
federal  government;  and  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  attitude  toward  public  property 
in  general,  clearly,  indicate  that  the 
schools  are  not  accomplishing  as  much 
along  these  lines  as  we  would  like  them 
to  accomplish.  It  is  not  implied  by 
this  statement  that  the  schools  should 
assume  all  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  but 
they  should  shoulder  a  large  portion 
of  it 

What  may  we,  as  teachers,  do  to 
improve  the  contribution  of  education 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life  ?  First, 
teachers  as  individuals  and  as  groups, 
need  to  catch  the  vision  of  a  society 
in  which  the  highest  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  in  the  American  tradition  are 
realized  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  and  to  plan  to  carry  into  effect 
the  kind  of  educational  program  which 
will  contribute  most  to  the  realization 
of  that  goal.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
we  need  to  come  to  more  agreement 
concerning  core  educational  values; 
types  of  educational  experiences;  the 
kind  of  educational  organization;  the 
content  of  the  curriculum;  and  in¬ 
structional  methods.  It  is  not  enough 
to  agree  upon  and  give  lip-service  to 
general  idealistic  statements  and  slo¬ 
gans,  and  then  to  follow  opposing  prac¬ 
tices  in  various  schools  and  classrooms. 
General  statements  should  be  broken 
down  into  specifics  such  as  knowledge, 
appreciations,  habits,  skills,  and  in¬ 
terests  which  in  turn  must  be  clearly 
identified  in  our  curriculum  and 
methods.  This  will  provide  the  teach¬ 
er  with  concrete  goals  to  work  toward 
and  will  furnish  a  sound  basis  for 
evaluation. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  more  perfect 
democracy;  if  we  are  to  use  demo- 
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cratic  ideals  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  do  real  thinking  at  the  level  of  which 


social  policy,  men,  and  institutions; 
we,  as  teachers,  shall  have  to  clearly 
understand  what  the  basic  assumptions 
and  practices  of  democracy  are.  My 
contacts  with  students  preparing  to 
teach  and  with  teachers  on  the  job  too 
often  reveal  a  lack  of  clearly  thought 
out  ideas  and  beliefs  about  democracy. 
If  the  teacher  is  not  clear  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  her  thinking  and  beliefs,  the 
children  under  her  guidance  will  be 
equally  confused.  Successful  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  based  upon  telling  children 
to  do  as  I  say  and  not  as  T  do.  The 
teacher  needs  to  Jenoiv,  feel,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  democracy  is  the  best  way 
of  life,  but  this  is  not  enough,  she 
must  also  know  why  she  believes  as 
she  does.  In  these  times  of  sharp  and 
direct  conflict  between  democracy  and 
opposing  ideologies,  belief  in  democ¬ 
racy  because  it  is  the  fashion,  or  be¬ 
cause  someone  has  said  it  is  the  best 
philosophy  of  life,  is  a  shaky  founda¬ 
tion  for  any  citizen.  But  for  the 
teacher,  w’ho  is  attempting  to  assist  the 
new  generation  to  become  active  citi¬ 
zens.  to  be  vague  and  undecided  is  a 
tragedy. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  democratic  citizen  in  action. 
She  should  be  courteous  and  kind,  but 
at  the  same  time  exercise  a  firm.  )>osi- 
tive  leadership.  She  should  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  understanding,  showing  no 
favoritism,  prejudice,  or  8|)ecial 
privilege.  She  should  be  open-minded, 
careful  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question, 
considering  all  available  data  liefore 
arriving  at  a  conclusion,  never  dicta¬ 
torial  or  presuming  upon  the  authority 
of  her  position. 

A  democratic  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  gives  to  the  child  the 
opportunity,  but  also  encouragement  to 


he  is  capable.  A  good  citizen  of  a 
democracy  is  a  thinking  citizen  and 
if  the  child  does  not  know  how  to 
think  when  he  comes  into  a  teacher’s 
classroom  he  will  never  be  able  to 
learn  any  younger.  Teachers  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  children  can  do 
a  very  respectable  job  of  thinking  at 
their  own  level. 

Democratic  education  falls  far 
short  of  its  possibilities  if  it  is  limited 
to  listening  to  the  teacher  stress  demo¬ 
cratic  appreciations,  attitudes,  ideals, 
and  principles  of  behavior,  or  if  it  is 
limited  to  memorization  of  what  a 
good  citizen  should  be  or  do.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  individual  will  put  that  knowledge 
into  practice.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  may  have  too  much  stressing  and 
memorization  and  not  enough  guiding, 
understanding,  and  praeticing?  It  is 
easy  for  a  teacher  to  Wome  satisfied 
with  the  mastery  of  a  habit  or  skill ; 
with  verbatim  memorization  of  in- 
formerion ;  and  with  the  ability  of  a 
pupil  to  .«ay  or  write  the  axioms  of 
democratic  living.  The  weakness  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  has  been  revealed 
in  the  results  of  tests  designed  to 
meastire  knowledge  of  civic  attitudes. 
Young  people  restrained  because  of 
violation  of  the  laws  of  society  often 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  what  the 
correct  civic  attitudes  should  be  than 
do  young  people  of  the  same  chrono 
logical  age  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Pui)il.s  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  practice  democratic 
principles  in  curricular  and  cocurricu- 
lar  activities.  The  pupil  who  discovers 
by  direct  experience  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  is  the  most  satisfying  will 
be  most  likely  to  continue  in  that  way. 
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In  a  democratic  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  re¬ 
spect  others  irrespective  of  race,  eco¬ 
nomic  status,  or  social  prestige.  Tol¬ 
erance  comes  through  understanding 
and  it  can  be  aided  much  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  teacher.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  children  to  be  tolerant  if  teachers 
are  prejudiced.  Cooperation  with  and 
respect  for  others,  which  includes  re¬ 
cognition  of  equality  of  rights  and 
privileges,  is  essential  in  a  democratic 
society.  Opportunities  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  school  for  children  to  work 
cooperatively  t(^ether  in  various 
school  activities  and  projects.  This 
same  spirit  should  be  constantly  en¬ 
couraged  on  the  playground.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  point  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  children  at  preschool 
age  seldom  show  intolerance.  Our 
schools  provide  an  excellent  laboratory 
for  checking  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  intolerance. 

ifuch  concern  is  being  manifested 
these  days,  and  rightly  so,  about  the 
infiltration  of  communism  into  our 
country.  We  have  seen  in  our  lifetime 
peoples  who  support  {wlitical  idpalo- 
gies  which  are  .  in  opposition  to  the 
democratic  way  of  living  using  their 
schools  to  indoctrinate  their  youth 
with  the  particular  philosophy  which 
the  government  in  control  at  the  time 
was  supporting.  I  do  not  believe  that 
indoctrination  is  the  way  to  sell  the 
principles  of  American  democracy  to 
American  youth.  A  democratic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education  should  provide 
opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  learn 
and  understand  what  makes  up  our 
democracy,  what  makes  it  the  best  way 
of  life,  and  how  to  practice  it.  The 
pupil  should  be  led  to  understand  why 
other  ideologies  are  not  as  good  as  the 
democratic  way  and  exactly  what  ii 


bad  about  them.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  helping  pupils  to  analyze 
the  different  political  philosophies  so 
that  they  can  compare  and  contrast 
them  with  the  democratic  way.  It  is 
of  greatest  importance  that  citizens  of 
all  economic,  occupational,  and  social 
levels  develop  the  techniques  of  criti¬ 
cal  thinking.  If  all  teachers  would  do 
this  the  opponents  of  democracy  would 
have  a  difficult  time  indeed  of  finding 
a  place  to  plant  the  seeds  of  discontent 
and  thus  prepare  the  bed  for  commun¬ 
istic  infiltration.  Adequate  defense 
against  the  infiltration  of  communism 
into  our  country  requires  that  citizens 
be  able  to  recognize  an  opposing  phil¬ 
osophy  when  they  see  or  hear  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  weed  out  the  tenuous 
fibers  of  communism  unless  we  know 
just  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  elimin¬ 
ate.  This  reminds  me  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  with  one  of  my  sons  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  came  out  where  I 
was  in  the  garden  and  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  weed  the  carrots.  Assuming 
that  he  had  seen  enough  carrots  to 
know  what  they  looked  like,  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing  until  he  asked  me  if  there  were 
any  carrots  there.  When  I  investi¬ 
gated  T  discovered  that  he  had  been 
pulling  the  carrots  with  the  weeds  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  know  what  a  young 
carrot  looked  like. 

Educating  for  <lemocratic  living 
must  of  necessity  prepare  the  coming 
generations  for  a  world  democracy  of 
understanding,  tolerance,  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  Social  living  has  not  kept  up 
with  scientific  advance.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  air¬ 
planes  which  travel  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  future  discoveries 
and  inventions  w'hich  may  make  those 
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of  today  seem  obsolete,  mankind  is 
faced  with  the  alternate  choice  of  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  peace,  or  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  civilization. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  stress  a 
point  which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
In  a  democratic  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  whole  child  is  important.  Provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  for  intellectual, 
physical,  social,  emotional,  and  spirit¬ 


ual  development.  It  is  only  through 
the  achievement  of  this  total  develop¬ 
ment  that  education  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  more  perfect 
democracy.  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life  in  its 
struggle  against  opposing  political 
ideologies  is  directly  related  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  kind  of  educational  ex¬ 
periences  for  the  youth  of  our  nation. 


I 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

REVIEWED  BY  GERST 


Biding  the  Pony  Express,  by  Clyde 
Robert  Bulla,  ill.  by  Grace  Paul,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  1948. 

The  year  1860,  the  time  of  Indians,  stage¬ 
coaches,  frontiers  and  the  pony  express, 
is  also  the  year  Dick  Park  goes  to  find 
and  live  with  his  father  at  Owl  Creek. 
Dick's  father  is  a  rider  for  the  Express 
and  Owl  Creek  is  one  of  the  way  stations. 
Dick,  a  city  boy,  comes  to  like  the  prairies 
through  his  friendship  with  Katy  Kelly 
and  Little  Bear,  an  Indian  boy,  and  proves 
himself  a  hero  by  saving  the  horses  when 
the  station  is  raided  by  “bad  men*’  and 
carrying  the  mail  after  his  father  is  hurt 
in  a  gun  battle.  The  simple  story,  briefly 
told  and  covering  many  incidents  to  hold 
the  attention  of  young  readers,  still  man¬ 
ages  to  give  bright  glimpses  of  our  early 
Western  history.  Ages  7  to  10.  —  Gebst 

A  Cup  of  Courage,  by  Mina  Lewiton, 
David  McKay  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1948,  244 
pp.,  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  story  that  leaves  the  petty 
plots  of  many  “juvenile”  books  far  behind 
and  attacks  a  prominent  social  and  family 
problem  with  honesty  and  sincerity  that 
is  a  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
modem  teen-age  boy  and  girl.  Brook  Fal¬ 


ter,  seventeen,  at  the  death  of  her  mother, 
is  faced  with  her  father's  drinking  and 
her  brother's  possible  susceptibility.  It 
is  not  a  gruesome  tale.  Sam  Falter, 
Brook’s  father,  is  an  intelligent,  kindly 
man  and  well  known  in  his  profession  as  a 
newspaperman  while  her  older  brother, 
Tommy,  follows  his  father’s  profession  but 
is  afraid  of  his  inherited  background. 
Brook  meets  her  problems  and  with  the 
help  of  understanding  friends  who  are  not 
just  “book  characters”  emerges  at  the 
story’s  end  a  young  woman  with  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  bright  future.  A  Cup  of  Cour¬ 
age  might  well  be  required  reading  for 
all  middle  teen-agers,  particularly  girls. 

—  Gebst 

Country  Fireman.  By  Jerrold  Beim,  ill. 
by  Leonard  Shortall,  William  Morrow, 
1948,  $2.00. 

Rick}’,  puzzled  by  his  question,  “Who 
are  the  firemen?”  discovers  the  answer 
when  he  reports  a  Are  and  directs  the 
volunteers  to  the  blaze.  As  hero  of  the 
occasion  he  is  rewarded  with  a  ride  on 
the  engine  in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade. 
The  text  is  short  and  in  large  print.  The 
many  pictures,  some  with  color,  are  action 
packed.  Ages  4  to  8. 


The  Nature  of 

Progressive  Education 

By  JOHN  K.  McCreary 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine 


Among  the  educators  whose 

^  efforts,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  gave  American  educa¬ 
tion  a  new  direction,  John  Dewey  and 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  stand  in  the 
foreground.  While  embracing  widely 
differing  philosophies,  their  views  on 
education  met  in  agreement  on  greater 
flexibility  and  freedom  as  essential  in 
the  educative  process.  Both  were 
liberal  and  progressive;  both  stressed 
the  importance  of  recognizing  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  the  uniqueness 
of  each  individual’s  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  Whitehead,  whose  philo¬ 
sophic  system  is,  perhaps,  considerably 
more  imposing  and  certainly  more 
complex  than  Dewey’s,  did  not  give 
himself  as  extensively  to  the  practical 
task  of  spreading  progressive  princi¬ 
ples  in  education  as  did  Dewey.  His 
massive  scientific  and  metaphysical 
studies  consumed  the  better  part  of 
his  energies;  though  he  did  find  time, 
in  his  earlier  years,  for  political  and 
social  interests  which  involved  him, 
at  times,  in  activities  of  such  intense 
practical  character  as  might  surprise 
the  student  of  his  serious  works.* 
Dewey,  moving  through  various  stages 
of  philosophic  development,  came  to 
equate  philosophy  with  a  general 
theory  of  education,  and  was  thereby 


impelled  to  promote,  vigorously  and 
concretely,  “the  principles  of  progres¬ 
sive  education.”* 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  re¬ 
peat  what  has  been  said  already  on 
the  fundamental  shift,  if  not  radical 
transformation,  which  occurred  in  at 
least  some  areas  of  American  pedag¬ 
ogy,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dewey  and 
Whitehead  and  those  who  followed  in 
their  train.  We  mention  simply  their 
historical  linkage  with  the  movement 
known  as  “progressive  education,”  a 
movement  which,  perhaps,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state,  would  cause  them  as  much 
dismay  and  chagrin  as  elation.  Its 
frankly  experimental  character,  how¬ 
ever,  would  meet  with  their  approval. 
It  is  our  immediate  aim  to  understand 
the  “present  state”  of  this  theory  of 
education  in  terms  of  its  basic  assump¬ 
tions,  leading  concepts,  and  prevailing 
practices. 

I.  Fundamental  Assumptions 

Progressive  education  accepts  the 
thesis  that  knowledge  has  a  particular 
purpose,  defined  by  some  specific  task 
set  by  a  concrete  and  empirical  situa¬ 
tion.  Primarily  it  involves  helping 
the  student  to  live  and  function  in  the 
world,  facing  his  problems  realistical¬ 
ly,  and  solving  them  in  a  more  “ma¬ 
ture”  manner  than  he  otherwise 


1  Cf.  A.  H.  Johnson,  “Whitehead’s  tiiscussion  of  Education,**  in  Education,  June, 
1946. 

2  Cf.  John  K.  McCreary,  “The  Matrix  of  Dewey’s  Theory  of  Education,”  ibid., 
March,  1948. 
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might.  This  conception  of  knowledge 
limits  it  to  concrete  particular  func¬ 
tions  in  practical  problem-solving.  The 
notion  of  a  subject-matter  as  such  is 
replaced  by  that  of  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  as  seen  in  a  particular 
problematic  situation. 

Therefore,  w’hile  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  has  by  no  means  as  yet  fully 
clarified  its  “epistemological”  jwsition, 
it  generally  adheres  to  a  pragmatic, 
instrumentalist,  behaviorist®  theory  of 
thinking  and  knowing.  It  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  worth  of  ideas  is  to  be 
judged  by  something  that  exists  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them.  Ideas  are  func¬ 
tions  of  actions;  and,  as  actions  are 
operationally  and  experimentally  test¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  never-ending  but  j)ro- 
gressively  illuminating  indication  of 
which  are  the  more  useful  ideas  in  ex¬ 
perience.  In  education,  in  morals,  in 
political  life,  fresh  ideas  are — like  any 
other  natural  events — tested  in  the 
crucible  of  social  experience.  Those 
which  prove  most  widely  productive  of 
“satisfaction”  are  held  to  be  true,  so 
far  forth,  leaving  the  door  open  for 
other  ideas  yet  to  be  “l)orn”  which 
may,  on  additional  experience,  prove 
true  in  some  further  sense.  (We  need 
hardly  mention  that  many  progressive 
educators  act  on  this  assumption  with¬ 
out  having  stated  it  publically  or  with¬ 
out  having — even — clarified  it  to  them¬ 
selves;  some,  however,  may  act  on 
other  progressive  principles  while 
denying  the  validity  of  this  particular 
assumption.)  There  is,  then,  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  the  idea  of  the  development  in 
students  of  an  experimental  attitude 
rather  than  indoctrination.  Whatever 
the  “final”  implications  of  the  concept 


of  a  “subject-matter”  (or  “subject- 
matters”)  may  be,  progressivists  en¬ 
courage  the  acceptance  of  subject- 
matter  as  means  rather  than  as  ends 
in  human  development. 

Another  basic  assumption  of  pro* 
gressive  education  is  that  the  school, 
or  college,  should  foster  that  kind  of 
learning  which  best  develops  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  powers;  there  is  the  recognition, 
in  short,  of  individuality.  This  means 
that  not  all  young  people  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  educated  bj*  means  of  the 
same  “courses”  or  by  means  of  the 
same  instructors.  Education  involves 
fitting  the  “right”  student  to  the 
“right”  subject-matter  with  the 
“right”  teacher.  The  right  course,  or 
subject,  in  the  case  of  any  given  stu¬ 
dent,  is  the  one  which  the  individual  is 
interested  in  and  about  which  ho  wants 
to  learn.  (Whether  this  interest  is  a 
genuine  “urge”  as  opposed  to  a  mere 
superficial  “itch”  is  determined  by 
various  means — intelligence,  personal¬ 
ity,  and  aptitude  tests;  school  record 
thus  far,  as  indicated  by  grades  and 
reports;  statements  of  parents  or 
guardians;  present  expressions  and 
tendencies  of  the  student.)  The  right 
teacher  is  the  one  with  whom  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  achieve  rapport  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  subject-matter.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  is  that  of  enabling 
students  to  recognize  their  present 
drives,  and  then  giving  them  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  tost  the  %’alidity 
of  these  drives  by  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  them  and  their  own  com¬ 
petence  to  judge  them.  In  light  of 
this  basic  assumption,  the  progressive 
college  has  no  “core  curriculum,”  or 
set  of  required  courses  for  all  stu¬ 
dents;  nor  has  it  any  particular 


3  .Tnhn  Dewey,  EMiiau»  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  331f ;  all  propresaivists,  of  oourae, 
are  not  necessarily  committed  to  this  particular  psychological  theory. 
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sequence  of  studies  in  a  given  area  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to 


which  a  student  must  follow — though 
it  does  insist  that  whatever  the 
sequence  actually  adopted,  it  must 
“make  sense,”  i.e.,  be  an  intelligent 
one.  This  latter  requirement,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  a  student-centered  de¬ 
cision,  rather  than  a  subject-centered 
or  teacher-centered  one.  (Here  again 
however,  progressive  colleges  recognize 
differences  in  subject-matters,  so  that 
in  one  subject  the  decision  might  need 
to  be  more  concerned  with  content 
than  would  be  the  case  in  others.) 

The  guidance  which  students  need 
in  knowing  and  fulfilling  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  is  gained,  at  least  in 
ideal,  through  those  who,  constituting 
the  faculty,  have  specialized  fields,  yet 
possess  a  fundamental  grasp  of  the 
inter-relations  of  fields.  In  addition 
to  the  teachers  which  a  student  has  for 
each  of  his  courses — and  usually  his 
courses  are  few  in  number,  perhaps 
three  or,  at  most,  four'* — the  progres¬ 
sive  college  allows  the  selection,  by  the 
student,  of  some  faculty  member  (w'ho 
may  or  may  not  actually  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  one  of  his  courses)  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  over-all  adviser.  This 
teacher  is  a  counselor  in  the  planning 
of  a  college  program,  being  responsi¬ 
ble  not  only  for  determining  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  a  year’s  schedule  but  also 
for  arriving  at  a  sequence  of  subjects 
and  teachers  which  will  make  the  col¬ 
lege  years  most  meaningful  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  experience  for  the  student 
concerned.  Since  progressive  schools 
and  colleges  stress  the  importance  of 
a  large  number  of  faculty  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  students,  the 
ideal  of  coming  to  know  the  student 
as  a  person,  as  well  as  knowing  him 
as  a  student,  is  usually  realized.  This 
4  For  any  given  year,  of  course. 


make  suggestions  about  college  work 
in  light  of  deep  and  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individual.  Also,  this 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student, 
usually  on  his  own  initiative,  to  bring 
before  this  adviser  any  problems 
which,  though  not  “academic,  in 
themselves,  bear  on  the  student’s  col¬ 
lege  work.  The  importance  of  emo¬ 
tional  factors  in  learning  is  particu¬ 
larly  taken  into  account  in  progressive 
institutions. 

A  further  basic  assumption  in  all 
progressive  education  is  the  view  that 
genuine  motivation  in  school  or  college 
occurs  by  relating  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  everyday  living.  There 
is  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  view 
that  the  main  pattern  of  work  in  col¬ 
lege  should  be  the  delivering  of 
knowled'ge  and  wisdom  by  teachers  to 
students  who  receive  it  as  delivered. 
Instead,  knowledge  and  wisdom  are 
viewed  as  the  joint  achievement  of  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  in  light  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  inte¬ 
rests;  the  function  of  the  teacher  is 
that  of  a  friend  who,  presumably, 
knows  more — at  least  a  little  more, 
perhaps  considerably  more — about  the 
subject,  than  does  the  student.  The 
achievement  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
is  realized,  or  realized  best,  at  least, 
not  alone  by  text-books,  reference- 
books,  articles,  or  lectures  and  confer¬ 
ences  (though  all  these  constitute 
vitally  important  means),  but  also  by 
the  use  of  films,  field  trips,  and  long- 
or-short-time  work  in  clinics,  hospitals, 
settlement-houses,  community  projects, 
and  many  other  avenues  of  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  with  the  world  of  everyday 
life. 

It  is  found  that  in  order  to  explore 
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the  implications  of  the  constant  flow 
of  fresh  ideas  and  situations  to  which 
the  student  is  ever  expected  to  expose 
himself,  the  discussion  method  (with 
a  group)  and  the  conference  method 
(with  one,  or  perhaps  two  students) 
are  more  satisfactory,  as  regular  prac¬ 
tice,  than  other  methods.  Other  meth¬ 
ods,  such  as  lecturing,  are  held  to  be 
of  value,  depending  on  individuals 
and  subject-matters  involved. 

A  final  basic  assumption  is  that  the 
development  of  every  aspect  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  personality  is  the  only  adequate 
goal  of  the  educative  process.  This 
means  that  education  that  is  truly 
comprehensive  and  truly  individual 
takes  into  account  the  “total  personal¬ 
ity  in  the  total  situation.”  All  the 
facets  of  life,  including  those  called 
“mejital,”  are  brought  into  view  and 
considered  in  the  educational  perspec¬ 
tive.  This  immediately  outlaws  any 
bifurcations,  such  as  the  so-called  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional,  academic  and 
social,  theoretical  and  practical,  fac¬ 
tors,  in  the  education  of  the  student. 
The  maturity  of  the  individual  in  so¬ 
ciety  involves  the  welding  of  all  these 
factors  in  the  most  adequate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  capable,  entailing, 
as  part  of  the  adjustment,  the  ability 
and  desire  for  personal  participation 
and  contribution. 

In  summary,  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  progressive  education 
involve  the  requirements  that  educa¬ 
tion  be:  functional  rather  than  static, 
individual  rather  than  “mass,”  social 
rather  than  abstract,  total  rather  than 
“piecemeal” — each  of  the  former  of 
these  “dichotomies”  (though,  strictly, 
progressive  education  does  not  regard 
them  as  necessarily  such;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  one  of  emphasis)  stemming  di¬ 


rectly  from  the  unique  personality  of 
the  student. 

II.  Leading  Concepts 

Naturally,  the  leading  concepts  of 
progressive  education  are  grounded 
and  arise  in  the  kinds  of  assumptions 
above  discussed.  But  while  the 
assumptions  are  common  to  all  progres¬ 
sive  institutions,  there  is  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  and  variety,  from  college  to  col¬ 
lege — of  the  progressive  kind — in  re¬ 
spect  to  distinctive  leading  ideas.  We 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  attempt  an 
inventory  of  such  colleges,  since,  after 
all,  if  once  they  are  convinced  of  the 
worth-whileness  of  the  assumptions 
mentioned,  the  differences  among  their 
leading  concepts  merit  relatively  little 
attention  and  are — usually — of  no  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  We  shall  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  assumption  that  while 
there  are  “individual  differences” 
among  progressive  institutions  of 
learning,  we  may  simply  note  roughly 
(nomothetically  as  G.  W.  Allport 
would  say)  the  kinds  of  ideas  which 
customarily  emerge  from  progressive 
assumptions.  It  will  be  diflicult  al¬ 
ways  to  distinguish  such  ideas  from 
the  assumptions,  since  in  psychological 
and  educational  fact  there  are  little  or 
no  differences ;  for  purposes  of  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  we  may  seek  to  be  as 
clear-cut  as  possible. 

In  illustration  of  what  has  just  been 
said  about  the  relation  of  assumptions 
and  leading  concepts,  one  leading  con- 
cept — perhaps  the  salient  one — in  pro¬ 
gressive  colleges,  is  that  none  of  the 
dominant  ideas  that  may  be  empha¬ 
sized,  in  books  and  teaching  and  social 
life,  is  held  sacrosanct  and  unchange¬ 
able  or,  at  least,  unmodifiable.  New 
facts  call  for  new  theories,  new  situa¬ 
tions  for  new  ideas.  Principles  drawn 
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from  experience  are  tentative,  ever 
subject  to  retest  and  revision.  If  ex¬ 
perience  changes,  leading  ideas  of  bow 
to  deal  with  experience  must  change. 
With  this  safeguard  against  ideational 
rigidity,  we  may  go  on  to  note  con¬ 
cepts  at  work  in  progressive  colleges. 

For  convenience,  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  to  group  clusters  of  relatively 
“small”  ideas  into  one  major  idea. 
How,  for  example,  does  the  progres¬ 
sive  college  view  its  function  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  purpose  of  the  individual 
in  coming  to  college  ?  Being  not  mere¬ 
ly  student-centered  when  and  after  the 
student  is  enrolled,  but  also  prospec¬ 
tive-student-centered  before  he  is  en¬ 
rolled,  the  progressive  college  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  question  of  which 
purpose,  of  a  variety  of  purposes,  is 
mainly  operative  in  motivating  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  apply  for  admission.  If 
the  student  wants  to  “find  himself’  at 
collie,  if  he  wants  to  throw  light  on 
his  and  others’  personal  relationships, 
if  he  wishes  to  know  more  about  the 
structure  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  if  his  concern  is  in  the  arts,  or 
the  sciences,  or  in  history,  if  ho  in¬ 
tends  entering  a  profession — ^all  these 
are  held  to  be  worthy  motives  for  seek¬ 
ing  entrance  to  college.  Any  college, 
to  be  sure,  regards  these  reasons  for 
coming  to  it,  as  legitimate;  the  pro¬ 
gressive  college  is  actively  preoccupied 
with  its  function  in  discovering  basic 
trends  in  the  prospectively  enrolled 
student  and  asking  itself  whether  it 
can  best  provide  the  particular  needs 
of  the  individual  through  the  three  or 
four  years  at  college.  In  short,  the 
progressive  college  views  itself,  at  least 


in  one  of  its  functions,  as  a  kind  of 
“mid-wife,”  enabling  the  student  to 
“give  birth”  to  himself  in  terms  of  hia 
derivation  from  a  poet,  involving  par¬ 
ticular  potentialities',  and  his  tending 
towards  a  future.’^ 

In  addition  to  and  in  keeping  with 
this  conception  of  the  continuity  of  the 
individual’s  life-experience  as  a  whole, 
the  progressive  college  assumes  some 
responsibility  for  familiarizing  itself 
with  and  informing  the  student  about, 
the  avenues  of  employment  and  the 
qualifications  required  therein.  Na¬ 
turally,  since  most  progressive  colleges 
are  “liberal  arts”  as  opposed  to  “voca¬ 
tional”  colleges — at  least  in  broad  em¬ 
phasis — they  cannot  be  and  are  not, 
fully  informed  on  “the  market”  for 
particular  types  of  training.  But  they 
are,  customarily,  considerably  more 
concerned  about  such  matters  than  are 
most  “conventional”  colleges  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  field  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  As  a  general  rule  the  student’s 
adviser,  above  mentioned,  makes  it  his 
business  to  find  out  as  much  as  he  can, 
about  the  opportunities  in  the  field  for 
the  particular  qualifications  of  a  given 
individual.  He  does  this  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  teacher  or  teachers,  in 
the  college,  teaching  the  specific  sub¬ 
ject-area  in  which  the  student  is  doing 
his  major  work.  Usually,  also,  pro¬ 
gressive  colleges  have  campus-wide  vo¬ 
cational  conferences,  at  least  once  a 
year,  in  which  representatives  of  guid¬ 
ance  services,  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns,  of  publishing  houses 
and  art  centers,  of  graduate  schools 
and  social  service  agencies,  and  other 
places,  present  to  the  students,  first  in 


5  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  conception  of  the  “actual  entity”  (as,  a  human  individual) 
provides  the  basic  frame  for  his  view  of  projfressive  education,  which  has  just  been 
expressed.  The  reader  will  profit  by  investigating  the  meaning  of  Whitehead’s  terms: 
“actual  entity,”  “initial  data,”  and  “subjective  aim.”  Sec  his  Proce»»  and  Reality,  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1929. 
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large  groups,  then  in  small  ones,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  conference  with  the  individual, 
the  requirements  of  these  areas  of 
profitable  activity.  In  this  way  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  find  a  place  in  radio 
work,  journalism,  dance,  theatre,  sci¬ 
entific  laboratory,  and  so  forth,  if  the 
demand  exists  and  if  his  qualifications 
are  adequate. 

The  progressive  institution,  then,  is 
primarily  concerned  with  discovering, 
first,  adequate  reasons  why  a  particu¬ 
lar  applicant  should  be  admitted  to  the 
particular  college  concerned,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  adequate  opportunities  for  canal¬ 
izing  the  student’s  characteristic 
drives  satisfactorily  upon  some  field  of 
self-expression  and  self-realization 
after  college.  The  college  years  are 
utilized  to  this  end,  not  overlooking, 
of  course,  the  deep  satisfactions  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  student  during  those  years. 
The  emphasis,  however,  is  on  continu¬ 
ity  in  the  individual’s  characteristic 
life  pattern ;  and  this  involves  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  serious  responsibility  both 
of  developing  that  pattern  and  modi¬ 
fying  it  in  the  direction  of  (what  is 
hoped,  at  least,  to  be)  improvement. 

III.  Prevailing  Practices 

Assume,  then,  that  all  seriously  pro¬ 
gressive  colleges  select  applicants  for 
admission  by  definitely  answering  the 
questions  involved  in  determining 
which  students  show  most  promise  of 
profiting  from  working  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  the  particular  college  pro¬ 
vides.  We  may  remark  at  once  that, 
with  respect  to  actual  practices 
throughout  the  country,  there  is,  na¬ 
turally,  even  wider  range  than  is  the 
case  in  their  leading  ideas — though, 
of  course,  their  major  concepts  will 
largely  govern  their  practices.  Much 
depends  here  on  the  original  motivat¬ 


ing  ideas  “behind”  the  rise  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  given  institution.  Con¬ 
cretely,  such  ideas  are  determined  by 
the  prospective  “clientele,”  considera¬ 
tions  of  socio-economic  status  and  even 
geographic  locale  frequently  playing  a 
part  therein — ^at  least  at  the  beginning. 
Since  it  would  be  hazardous  to  specify 
and  name  progressive  colleges  and 
designate  their  practices,  and  this,  in 
fact,  is  not  essential  to  our  purpose, 
we  shall  take  cognizance  of  what  is 
done  in  such  colleges  considered  en 
bloc. 

“Part  work  and  part  class”  is  not 
an  unusual  rule,  in  progressive  prac¬ 
tice.  From  nursery  schools  and  social 
agencies  to  industrial  and  business 
concerns,  students  divide  their  time  in 
working  at  such  occupations  as  these 
places  provide  and  class  or  conference 
studies  in  college.  If  the  student  is 
in  the  natural  sciences,  he  may  give 
as  much  as  half  his  time  to  a  company 
laboratory  or  a  research  foundation 
lal)oratorv.  The  use  of  visual  and 
auditory  aids  besides  class  and  confer¬ 
ence  instruction,  for  example,  movies, 
listening  critically  to  radio  programs, 
etc.,  are  frequent  practices.  In  respect 
to  specific  areas  of  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum,  however,  we  may  “point  up”  pre¬ 
vailing  customs  in  progressive  effort. 

The  catalog  of  the  conventional  col¬ 
lege  is  markedly  more  imposing,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  complexity  and  requirements, 
than  is  that  of  the  progressive  institu¬ 
tion.  A  typical  college  of  the  latter 
kind  would  simplify  the  curriculum 
by  designating  four  areas ;  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  social  science,  arts,  literature  and 
modern  language.  We  may  precis 
practice  in  courses  given  in  these 
areas;  no  attempt  at  completeness  is 
made,  but  simply  indications  which 
are  illustrative.  Science  is  treated 
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with  a  view  to  understanding  man’s 
environment,  his  life,  his  culture. 
Within  this  aim,  the  view  obtains  that 
scientific  method  can  best  be  learned 
through  actual  practice  in  applying  it 
to  real  situations  of  immediate  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  student.  In  biology,  for 
example,  even  laboratory  studies  may 
le.ad  to  philosophical  inquiry  into  such 
matters  as  individuality,  evolution, 
death,  immortality.  Human  conduct, 
involving  individual  and  community 
living,  is  also  considered  as  an  aspect 
of  biological  science.  In  the  social 
sciences,  of  course,  human  relations 
constitute  the  field  of  inquiry.  Psy¬ 
chology,  for  example,  relates  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences  to  the  social  sciences. 
The  progressive  college  is,  indeed, 
heavily  weighted  in  its  psychology  de¬ 
partment.  Psyehology  seeks  to  inte¬ 
grate  data  from  the  fields  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  biochemistiy'  with  knowledge 
gained  through  the  study  of  sociology, 
anthropology,  history,  religion,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  economics.  Psychology  is 
conceived  to  be  both  a  biological  and  a 
social  science.  In  the  arts,  a  definite 
attempt  is  made  to  free  students  from 
“conventional”  attitudes;  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  works  of  art,  and  creative 
participation,  arc  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance — otherwise,  latent  potentiali¬ 
ties  may  never  be  develoj)ed  in  the  stu¬ 
dent.  In  theater,  for  example,  every 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  maximum 
amount  of  creative  activity,  both  as  in¬ 
dividual  and  as  group,  expression.  In 
literature  and  modem  language,  the 
factor  of  relevance  to  life  is  empha¬ 
sized  as  in  the  other  areas  considered. 
Literature  is  treated,  not  historically 
pHmarily,  but  as  a  means  to  knowledge 
— of  one’s  self  and  others,  to  aesthetic 
experience,  and  to  expression  of  one’s 
own  emotions,  needs,  and  desires.  The 


chief  goal  in  language  instruction  is 
that  of  introducing  the  student  to  a 
new  culture;  though  its  practical  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  overlooked — such  as  its 
utility  in  studying  scientific  works,  in 
translating,  in  working  as  a  member 
of  a  department  of  external  affairs, 
etc. 

The  common  aim  of  all  areas  of 
study  is  the  development  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  life,  a  synthesis  of  work,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  social  activities.  The  factor 
of  social  responsibility  is  stressed. 
Regulations  governing  the  college  com¬ 
munity  are  kept  simple  and  few.  They 
are  the  joint  product  of  faculty  and 
students  and  their  sanctions  arc  as 
often  invoked  by  the  student  council 
as  by  administration.  While  such  col¬ 
leges  are  noted  for  their  refusal  to 
“run”  the  student’s  life,  suggestive  en¬ 
couragement  is  often  given  in  the 
direction  of  such  matters  as  the  wise 
use  of  money,  of  time,  of  energies.  As 
a  point  in  fact,  social  liberalism  in  re¬ 
spect  to  questions  of  race  and  politics, 
is  emphasized.  Nothing  less  than  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  world,  is  the  field  de¬ 
manding  student  understanding  and 
student  responsibility.  While  the  pro¬ 
gressive  institution  constantly  seeks  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  education, 
nothing  is  finally  closed.  Progressiv- 
ists  constantly  ask  themselves:  What 
are  we  doing?  Should  we  be  doing 
something  else  ?  Since  they  do  not  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  communicating  or 
imparting  the  Truth  to  students  but 
as  recommending  the  best  ideas  they 
have  been  able  to  attain  to,  thus  far, 
themselves,  their  world  of  education  is 
a  world  of  still  open  doors.  The  “on¬ 
going  process,”  emphasized  by  Dewey, 
Whitehead,  and  Bergson,  is  the  fac¬ 
tual  as  well  as  philosophic  basis  for 
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the  progressivist’s  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

IV.  Questions  of  Evaluation 

Serious  educators  and  students  from 
“standard”  colleges  and  universities 
are  becoming  increasingly  interested 
in  the  actual  progress  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  colleges.  Xot  infrequently  they 
interject,  in  the  course  of  discussing 
the  assumptions,  ideas,  and  practices 
of  such  colleges,  questions  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  But  how  can  such  work 
b(;  evaluated?  Can  an  institution 
justifiably  grant  a  B.A.  degree  when 
the  work  covered  may  not  include  what 
is  customarily  done  in  other  colleges? 
To  the  first  question,  the  answer  is  in 
two  parts.  First,  it  is  a  qualify  of 
mind,  not  merely  high  grades  and  good 
essays,  by  which  the  student  is 
appraised  in  the  progressive  college; 
and,  secondly,  in  point  of  fact,  at  least 
fifteen  qualitative,  written  reports  a 
year  are  made  on  a  given  student  in¬ 
volving  four  faculty  members,  or  at 
least  three.  The  student’s  academic 
development  in  terms  of  attitude 
toward  work,  study  habits,  ability — 
not  merely  to  learn  but  to  form  judg¬ 
ments,  the  use  of  what  is  learned, 
ability  to  work  independently,  all  these 
appear  to  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
gressive  colleges  significant  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  student’s  intellectual  and 
personal  development.  Such  colleges 
are  almost  poignantly  alive  to  the  difii- 
culty  of  adequately  disclosing  and 
evaluating  such  qualities,  if  they  are 
present  in  the  student;  in  any  case,  if 
they  are  absent,  no  amount  of  hard 
work  and  good  grades  will  lie  consid¬ 
ered  suitable  as  constituting  adequate 
substitutes.  The  paramount  matter  is 
the  quality  of  mind — where  “mind” 
includes  thinking,  feeling,  doing — a 


quality  that  is  inquiring,  critical, 
creative.  To  the  second  question,  con¬ 
cerning  granting  degrees,  the  answer 
follows  from  the  comments  just  made. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  remark  that 
the  progressive  institution  grants  de¬ 
grees  on  the  basis  of  concrete  evidence 
that  the  student  has  achieved  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  discover  facts  and  to  employ 
techniques  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
the  faculty.  The  judgment  of  faculty 
members  is  governed,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  capacity  of  the  student;  his 
progress  is  decided  in  the  light  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  differences  in  potentiality  and 
way  (or  ways)  of  learning.  Develop¬ 
ment,  then,  is  to  some  extent  “in  the 
individual’s  own  terms.”  This  is 
especially  important,  since  progressive 
institutions  are  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  “scooping  the  cream”  of 
finishing,  preparatory,  and  high 
schools,  with  resixHJt  to  intellectual 
attainment.  A  “cross-section  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation”  is  the  level  at 
which  progressive  educators  set  their 
sights,  permitting  wide  range,  from 
the  unusually  brilliant  to  the  retarded 
and  “problem”  student.  The  student 
is  required  to  think  and  speak  intelli¬ 
gently  about  what  has  been  learned,  to 
consider  fairly  the  ideas  and  attitudes 
of  other  persons,  to  discipline  him¬ 
self,  to  give  evidence  that  his  educa¬ 
tion  has  aided  him  in  taking  fuller  re- 
sjwnsibility  in  family,  college,  and 
community  relationships. 

With  such  bases  for  student 
appraisal,  progressiveism  feels  itself 
secure  in,  and  contributory  to,  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

V.  Concluding  Remarks 

This  paj)er  has  sought  to  indicate, 
in  some  measure,  the  nature  and  phil¬ 
osophy  of  progressive  education.  It 
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is  only  fair,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  cer¬ 
tain  comments  as  safeguards  against 
m  i  si  n  terpretation. 

First,  we  have  sought  to  set  forth 
the  subject  in  an  objective  manner, 
neither  defending  it  nor  criticizing  it. 
Hence,  our  rather  strong  emphases,  at 
points,  should  not  he  misconstrued. 
Second,  readers  will  recognize  some 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  what 
is  called  progressive  education  as 
those  which  are  followed  by  many 
teachers,  who  may  or  may  not  call 
themselves  progressive.  Third,  the 
roots  of  progressive  education  may  be 
found  in  the  past,  ancient  and  recent ; 
for  example,  in  Socrates  as  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  in 
the  Oxford  tutorial  system.  Fourth, 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  students 
at  progressive  colleges  are  necessarily 
superior  to  those  in  other  colleges ;  and 
so  with  faculty.  We  are  always  forced 
to  consider  individuals,  wherever  they 
are. 

The  great  need  of  progressive  in¬ 


stitutions  today  is  that  they  be  ade¬ 
quately  endowed ;  they  are  not  able  to 
carry  through  the  highly  important 
educational  experiment  in  which  they 
are  involved  so  long  as  the  “sample” 
of  students  they  enrol  is  biased  by  fac¬ 
tors  which  result  in  a  selective  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism.  It  is  the  great 
wish  of  progressive  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  and,  in  deed,  of  the 
world.  Follow-up  studies  of  graduates 
of  such  institutions  would  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  significance, 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education,  than  they  now  pos¬ 
sess.  If  Americans  take  seriously  the 
findings,  recently  presented,  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  the  result  will  be  more 
financial  resources  for  all  colleges  and 
universities;  in  which  case,  the  values 
of  progressivism  could  be,  at  least  in 
part,  more  adequately  practised  in  our 
now  overcrowded  and  understaffed  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 
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Goethe:  The  Last  Universal  Man 

By  WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jb. 

School  of  Educaiion,  New  York  University 

IT  was  on  August  28,  1749  that  Goethe  wrote  about  almost  every- 
Goethe  was  bom  in  the  Free  City  thing.  One  recognized  edition  of  his 
of  Frankfurt.  Just  one  hundred  works  mns  to  forty  volumes.  Cer- 
years  have  passed  since  this  event  took  tainly  Goethe  was  the  most  compre- 
plaoe  and  scholars  today  are  still  seek-  hensive  of  all  German  writers.  He 
ing  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  it  in  the  was  the  last  universal  man.  He  dared 
development  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  to  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province 
is  pointed  out  that  there  are  abiding  and  so  is  joined  to  the  ranks  of  such 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  universal  men  as  Aristotle  and  Leon- 
the  life  and  thoughts  of  this,  the  first  ardo. 

modern  German  poet.  There  are  Nor  did  Goethe  operate  behind 
Goethe  zealots  and  those  who  seriously  cloistered  walls.  From  the  age  of 
observe  this  centenial  must  alert  them-  twenty-six  until  his  death  at  eighty- 
selves  neither  to  be  mislead  by  his  in-  two,  he  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
fluence  nor  to  yield  to  it  with  blind  administration  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
confidence.  of  Weiner. 

Goethe  was  the  first  modern  Ger-  Goethe  was  bora  into  a  world  vastly 
man  poet,  not  so  perfect,  perhaps,  as  different  from  the  world  which  now 
Heine,  the  critics  maintain.  Goethe  observes  his  centenial.  The  industrial 
wrote  too  much,  and  he  was  often  lack-  revolution  had  not  begun ;  the  popula- 
ing  in  the  powers  of  self-criticism.  Of  tion  of  the  west  European  countries 
all  great  writers,  he  was  one  of  the  was  minute,  compared  to  modern  fig- 
most  discursive  and  of  all  the  great  ures;  there  were  no  railways  and  roads 
poets,  one  of  the  most  imperfect.  Sure-  were  unspeakably  bad.  Germany  was 
ly,  of  all  the  great  thinkers,  he  was  in  that  curious  plight  of  being  much 
one  of  the  least  systematic.  He  was  more  advanced  intellectually  than  poli- 
the  author  of  Faust.  He  returned  to  tically.  The  very  word  “Germany” 
this  work  again  and  again  through  stood  for  a  complex  of  petty  aristoc- 
sixty  years  with  the  result  that  there  racies,  each  tiny  State  impoverished 
are  three  published  versions  of  the  first  by  a  ridiculous  court  and  army,  and 
part.  It  has  been  said  that  revision  of  usually  cut  off  from  its  neighbors  by 
Faust  stopped  not  because  it  was  fin-  vexatious  customs  barriers,  an  ever 
ished  but  because  Goethe  died.  glaring  illustration  of  the  common 

The  influence  of  Faust  permeated  fact  that  a  State  may  be  free  while 
the  thought  of  Western  man  for  cen-  its  citizens  do  not  even  know  what 
turies — witness  Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus  freedom  means. 

— but  Goethe’s  conception,  taken  as  a  The  King  of  Prussia  was  the  cele- 
whole,  is  the  most  adequate  presenta-  brated  Frederick  the  Great  and  he  was 
tion  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  assiduously  teaching  the  modern  world 
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the  meaning  of  Prussianism.  Naive 
people  used  to  say  that  twentieth- 
century  Germans  would  show  their  re¬ 
lation  to  civilization  by  choosing  be¬ 
tween  Frederick  and  Goethe.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Goethe 
saluted  Frederick  the  Great.  The  poet 
and  universal  man  had  a  fatal  facil¬ 
ity  for  believing  that  might  is  right, 
once  it  has  succeeded  and  for  as  long 
as  it  succeeds. 

Goethe  had  his  scientific  side,  too. 
This  again  attests  to  his  comprehen¬ 
siveness.  He  is  often  awarded  a  place 
in  the  history  of  biology  beside 
Lamarck  and  Darwin,  and  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  optics  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  Newton.  This  recognition  is 
hardly  warranted.  Goethe  was  an 
amateur,  interested  in  “natural  his¬ 
tory”  but  he  had  not  the  faintest  glim¬ 
mering  of  a  notion  of  what  the  “mod¬ 
em”  science  of  his  day  was  striving 
to  do,  or  of  its  conditions  and  methods. 
It  would  be  too  unkind  to  classify 
Goethe  with  alchemists  and  astrologers, 
but  he  did  not  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fact  and  a  guess,  and  as  he 
detested  mathematics,  he  had  little 
basic  background  for  distinguishing 
fancies  from  proof. 

But  it  is  an  entirely  different  story 
to  estimate  Goethe’s  significance  for 
the  general  culture  of  his  time.  Ger¬ 
many  saw  a  second  renaissance  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  Goethe  was 
the  focus  and  pinnacle  of  it.  In  the 
generation  just  before  that  of  Goethe, 
few  Germans  were  able  to  read  Greek 
and  they  had  little  or  no  experience 
with  the  mind  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Throughout  his  entire 
life,  Goethe  gave  himself  to  a  resolute 
re-appropriation  of  the  inspiration  ahd 
ethos  of  Hellenism.  He  made  real 
again,  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  the 


humanism  which  had  seemed  to  be 
petering  out  in  prosaic  sterility.  He 
read  and  reread  Shakespeare,  perhaps 
the  most  representative  man  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  was  Goethe  who 
led  in  making  for  the  Bard  of  Avon 
his  world  reputation  as  the  greatest  of 
mankind.  Goethe  devoured  contem¬ 
porary  English  writers.  Sterne  and 
Goldsmith,  he  read,  as  well  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Goethe  possessed  the  imagination  of 
the  true  artist.  The  world  to  him  was 
a  great  work  of  art.  It  was  the 
Divine  Spirit  unfolding  itself  with  all 
the  variety  of  life  and  being  for  its 
own  satisfaction.  Goethe  believed  that 
the  insight  of  the  artist  is  the  only  true 
interpreter.  Faust  described  Nature 
’as  the  living  cloak  of  the  Godhead,  as 
did  the  Orphic  hymn  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before.  Goethe  per¬ 
sonified  nature,  then  humanized  it. 
He  loved  nature  almost  blindly  and 
found  unfading  delight  in  its  beauty. 
His  feeling  for  it  was  essentially 
Greek.  But  he  also  accepted  the  dark 
and  cniel  in  things  in  a  degree  that 
most  Christian  thinkers  have  failed  to 
recognize.  Goethe’s  pantheism  often 
failed  to  escape  the  cruder  faults  of 
nature-worship. 

Trust  your  intuition  to  show  you 
the  meaning  of  life,  give  full  rein  to 
your  feelings,  build  without  restraint 
a  pyramid  of  your  own  personality — 
these  were  Goethe’s  dicta  to  men.  His 
gospel  was  self-culture,  for  it  is  by 
the  development  and  enrichment  of 
one’s  own  personality  that  individual 
contributions  can  be  made  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
place  for  altruism  in  Goethe’s  scheme 
of  life.  He  used  to  call  himself  the 
old  pagan.  Responsible  critics  have 
not  hesitated  to  say — old  egoist. 
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Freedom,  for  Goethe,  is  luxuriance  only  answer  to  this  aim  was  enjoy- 
of  individuality  with  no  place  for  ment.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  prosperous, 
meekness  or  humility  and  most  em-  but  like  all  who  seek  that  sort  of  hap- 
phatically  no  belief  in  repentance,  piness,  he  was  disillusioned. 

Since  for  him  there  was  no  superna-  Goethe  possessed  a  kind  of  bland 
tural,  putting  its  yoke  on  the  inner-  serenity  that  arose  from  a  sensitive, 
mo.st  in  man,  demanding  the  living  somewhat  self-conscious  feeling  for 
sacrifice  of  soul  and  body  for  right,  beauty. 

Goethe  never  sought  the  freedom  of  It  is  well  that  scholars  again  critical- 
self-control.  His  aim  of  life  and  his  ly  evaluate  the  mind  of  Goethe. 

BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD 

REVIEWED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  SEARS 


Opera  in  Italy.  By  Naomi  Jacob  and 
James  C.  Robertson.  London.  Hutchinson 
and  Co.  1949.  234  pages.  21/-. 

Although  this  book  was  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  growing  opera  audiences  of 
England,  American  readers  will  And  it  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  and  very  helpful.  The 
volume  is  a  collection  of  essays  by  Miss 
Naomi  Jacob  and  some  by  the  late  James 
C.  Robertson  (he  was  lost  on  II.  M.  S. 
Barham).  Miss  Jacob  gives  brief  accounts 
of  the  celebrated  opera  houses  of  Italy 
while  Mr.  Robertson  discusses  actual  per¬ 
formances.  Young  .Americans  will  And 
this  a  very  readable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Italian  opera.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  far  too  many  errors  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  proper  names  and  the  publisher 
must  assume  the  task  of  correcting  these 
in  further  editions  of  the  book.  American 
schools  will  do  well  to  add  this  volume  to 
their  library  shelves.  —  William  P.  Sears. 

This  Our  London.  By  Ronald  Carton. 
London.  (4  Soho  Square,  W.  I).  Adam 
and  (Jharles  Black.  1949.  184  pages.  15/-. 

Here  is  a  vibrant  and  concise  account  of 
London  and  its  people  told  in  a  narrative 
of  distinguished  prose.  The  story  carries 
the  reader  from  Bayswater  to  the  Pool, 
from  Hamstead  to  the  southern  suburbs. 
Mr.  Carton  knows  his  beloved  Ixmdon  and 
its  roots  in  the  past.  The  volume  will  be 
excellent  “outside”  reading  for  students 


of  English  literature.  The  photographs, 
by  Viktor  Furst,  are  especially  beautiful. 

—  WiLUAM  P.  Sears 

The  Plays  of  J.  B.  Priestley.  Volume 
1.  London.  William  Heinemann,  1949. 
XI  and  477  pages.  16/-. 

Seven  of  Mr.  Priestley’s  plays  have  been 
gathered  to  make  this  Arst  volume  in  the 
series  which  will  eventually  be  his  “Col¬ 
lected  Plays.”  The  plays  include  a  num¬ 
ber  that  have  been  successful  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre  and  a  number  that  did 
not  achieve  the  popular  applause.  The 
plays  are  Dangerout  Comer,  Eden  End, 
Time  and  the  Conwaye,  /  Have  Been  Here 
Before,  Johnson  Over  Jordan,  Music  at 
Sight,  and  The  Linden  Tree.  —  William 
P.  Sears. 

Old  Vic  Drama.  By  .Audrey  Williamson. 
Foreward  by  Daine  Sybil  Thorndike, 
D.B.E.  London.  Rockliff.  1949.  XVIII 
and  228  pages.  25/-. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  plays  and  players 
of  London’s  celebrated  “Old  Vic”  Theatre 
from  1934  to  1947.  This  period,  culmin¬ 
ating  in  the  recent  seasons  at  the  New 
Theatre  with  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  and 
Sir  Ralph  Richardson,  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all  interested  in  drama  whether  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  “over  there.”  The 
excellent  photographs  add  much  to  Miss 
Williamson’s  critical  appraisals. 

—  William  P.  Sears 


If  I  Were  Principal 

By  LOUIS  GOLDMAN 
Central  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Every  educator  is  firmly  con-  representative  of  the  National  Secon- 
vinced  that  he  has  the  ma^ric  dary  School  System.  His  experiences 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  education,  range  from  teaching  twelve  to  four- 
particularly  in  the  secondary  school  teen-year  old  freshman  during  the  day 
where  the  influx  of  pupil  population  to  adults  up  to  sixty  years  old  in  the 
has  increased  because  of  new  state  evening.  He  has  observed  the  new 
laws  setting  up  higher  age-of-leaving  type  of  pupil  entering  the  secondary 
minimum  standards.  There  is  no  school  whose  development  of  reading 
doubt  that  this  enlarged  population  has  and  writing  abilities  is  not  suflicient 
projected  serious  problems  which  to  aid  him  in  attaining  the  goals  of 
heretofore  had  been  ignored  since  they  the  secondary  school.  This  pupil’s 
never  disturbed  the  smooth-sailing  see-  background  preparation  has  been 
ondary  school  and  its  curriculum.  The  neglected.  Under  close  observation,  he 
draft  and  classification  of  men  neces-  discloses  certain  potentialities  which 
sary  to  win  the  war  has  produced  some  the  secondary  school  plodding  along  in 
rather  horrifying  information.  Illit-  its  usual  rut  fails  to  comprehend  and 
eracy,  which  complacent  educators  be-  fully  exploit  to  the  pupil’s  advantage, 
lieved  had  been  eliminated,  suddenly  A  fundamental  change  in  the  secon- 
loomed  black  against  a  rosy  horizon,  dary  school  curriculum  must  be  real- 
While  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  ized  before  this  institution  will  be  able 
published  on  the  great  strides  that  to  cope  with  the  numerous  individual 
were  being  made  in  health  education,  maladjustments  which  plague  it  now. 
thousands  of  men,  young  men,  were  For  instance  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
being  rejected  by  the  Army  and  Navy  who  has  had  school-trouble  in  the  ele- 
because  of  ill-health.  mentary  grades,  feels  that  the  “shades 

Now  the  secondary  school  is  faced  of  the  prison  house,”  which,  “begin  to 
with  this  new  problem  of  over-popula-  close  upon  the  growing  boy”  have  al- 
tion  of  pupils  which  include  mental  ready  closed  upon  him.  The  demands 
abilities  and  capabilities  ranging  from  made  upon  him  in  his  classes  are  far 
almost  zero  to  near  genius.  It  may  beyond  his  comprehension.  His  teach- 
well  be  asked,  “Has  the  secondary  ers  harried  by  overcrowded  classes  fail 
school  adjusted  itself  and  its  curricu-  to  give  him  that  necessary  individual- 
lum  to  meet  this  new  challenge?”  ized  touch.  On  the  other  hand  his 
From  an  overall  view  this  writer  is  led  teachers  may  fail  to  stimulate  in  him 
to  lean  to  a  n^ative  answer  to  this  a  desire  to  master,  with  whatever  abil- 
question.  ities  and  background  he  may  possess. 

The  writer  is  an  English  instructor  those  skills  which  he  needs  as  an  indi¬ 
in  a  large  secondary  school  which  is  vidual  and  as  a  group  member.  This 
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may  be  caused  by  the  teachers’  austere 
dignified  insistence  that  the  pupil 
mould  himself  into  the  same  academic 
pattern  in  which  his  teachers  have 
found  a  comfortable  cocoon.  This  the 
pupil  is  mentally  incapable  of  doing, 
so  he  wants  to  quit  school.  But  the 
law  refuses  to  grant  him  permission 
to  leave.  The  result  is  tragic.  Tie  be¬ 
comes  a  chronic  cutter ;  or  he  makes  of 
himself  a  general  nuisance,  in  the  class¬ 
room  ;  or  he  comes  to  classes  daily  and 
sits  there  like  a  log  of  wood  with  no 
more  interest  in  what  is  going  on  about 
him  in  the  classroom  than  Charlie  Mc¬ 
Carthy  would  have  in  his  radio  pro¬ 
gram  without  Edgar  Bergen.  “Shades 
of  the  prison  house,”  have  indeed 
closed  in  on  the  growing  boy.  His 
outlook  on  life  has  been  embittered  by 
the  frustration  of  his  teachers  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  understand  his  problems. 
When  he  reaches  adulthood,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  demagogue 
whose  violent  mouthings  promise  him 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  society. 
He  is  easily  swayed  to  believe  that  he, 
by  persecuting  others,  may  become  a 
superman  whose  obligation  it  will  be 
to  crush  the  main  principle  of  democ¬ 
racy  which  emphasizes  the  recognition 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man ;  and 
that  every  man  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  economic,  social,  or  cultural 
status  must  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  his  capacities 
in  order  that  he  may  in  turn  help  man¬ 
kind  in  its  long  march  to  peace  and 
freedom.  This  is  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  secondary  school  today. 

With  deep  respect  for  the  heart¬ 
breaking  problems  which  face  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  modern  secondary 
school,  the  writer  wishes  to  revert  to 
the  title  of  this  article,  “If  I  Were 
Principal”  and  humbly  suggest  his 


ideas  of  a  partial  solution.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  feels  he  owes  an  apology 
to  the  reader  for  assuming  to  conclude 
this  discussion  in  the  first  person. 

Although  modern  teachers  have  been 
constantly  bombarded  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  ]x>sition8  as  moulders 
of  human  beings,  they  seem  to  forget 
this  platitude  in  a  short  time.  Their 
pupils  become  tin  soldiers  to  them  to 
be  herded  into  one  common  group  with¬ 
out  any  heed  given  to  their  mental 
abilities  or  development,  I  should 
actively  encourage  every  teacher  to 
submit  a  frequent  report  on  those 
pupils  whose  attitude,  lack  of  interest 
in  the  class  work,  ineptitude,  and  gen¬ 
eral  behavior  become  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  classroom.  I  should  also 
stimulate  my  teachers  to  present  to 
pupils  a  wholesome,  friendly,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  understanding  attitude  toward 
the  pupils.  I  should  encourage  my 
teachers  to  discover  why  “so-called” 
unsuccessful  pupils  were  lacking  in 
those  qualities  which  produce  success¬ 
ful  pupils.  Above  all  I  should  caution 
my  teachers  to  avoid  the  snobbishness 
inherent  in  the  position  of  teaching; 
“the  insolence  of  office” ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  avoid  any  attempts  to  make 
professors  of  English  and  mathematics 
out  of  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
driving  trucks  or  running  lathes.  Of 
course,  a  conflict  might  arise  in  my 
teachers’  minds  concerning  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  curriculum  which  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  propose.  This  could  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  the  superintendent  who 
would  readily  see  the  value  of  training 
the  pupil  to  get  the  maximum  benefits 
for  the  community  at  a  minimum  cost. 
I  should  urge  my  teachers  to  discover 
the  paramount  interests  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  in  his  classes,  then  group 
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these  pupils  according  to  their  similar 
interests  and  build  their  mental  house 
on  a  solid  foundation  that  would  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  a  successful  fruition 
of  the  pupils’  ambitions. 

From  my  pupils  I  should  require  a 
full  detailed  report  of  their  goals,  their 
likee  and  dislikes,  their  favorite  teach¬ 
ers,  their  favorite  subjects,  their  ambi¬ 
tions,  their  responsibilties  at  home, 
their  handicaps,  and  their  attitude 
toward  school.  Having  acquired  this 
information,  I  would  attempt  to  group 
these  pupils  in  the  areas  of  their  in¬ 
terests  and  place  in  charge  a  teacher 
who  would  not  adopt  a  patronizing 
attitude  of  superior  adulthood  and  con¬ 
summate  learning;  but  one  who  could 
so  adjust  himself  to  his  pupils  that 
he  would  become  one  to  whom  they 
could  go  with  their  problems;  because 
they  would  always  be  received  on  an 
equal  basis  of  importance  and  not  as 
inferiors  who  are  hopeless  failures  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  quick  to  grasp  a 
solution  when  offered.  My  secondary 
school  would  not  become  merely  an 
escalator  for  college  or  university ;  but 
it  would  be  a  social  institution  open 
for  instruction  and  guidance  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  community  who  would 
be  stimulated  to  develop  their  mental 
and  physical  capacities  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  standards  of  living  so 
that  they  could  set  examples  for  their 
children  to  emulate.  I  should  like  to 
create  in  my  secondary  school  such  an 
interest  in  mental  and  manual  develop¬ 
ment  that  it  would  reflect  the  thought¬ 
ful  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said,  “I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the 
lamp  of  liberty  wdll  burn  in  your 
bosoms,  until  there  shall  no  longer  be 
a  doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal.” 

However,  I  should  not  neglect  the 


teachers  for  without  their  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  my  program  would 
collapse.  I  would  not  want  my  teachers 
to  be  in  awe  of  me.  I  would  endeavor 
to  instill  in  them  a  feeling  of  personal 
friendship  for  me  which  would  result 
in  their  freely  coming  to  me  at  any 
time  to  discuss  any  particular  pupil 
or  problem.  I  should  make  them  real¬ 
ize  that  I  would  readily  accept  invita¬ 
tions  from  them  to  visit  their  classes, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  criticizing  them 
in  front  of  their  pupils  because  their 
window’  shades  are  not  evenly-drawn 
or  that  their  desks  are  not  at  a  proper 
angle,  or  that  they  are  sitting  at  their 
desks  instead  of  standing  in  back  of 
them.  There  are  principals  who  still  do 
these  things.  My  purpose  for  these 
visits  would  be  to  keep  in  touch  at  all 
times  with  all  the  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classee  in  order  that  I  should  be 
able  to  discuss  intelligently  with  my 
teachers  any  problems  that  might  arise, 

I  should  make  every  effort  to  en¬ 
courage  my  teachers  to  experiment 
with  new  techniques  of  learning  which 
would  enhance  the  cordial  relationship 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  development  of  the  pupil’s  abili¬ 
ties.  For  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  pupil 
will  do  his  best  when  he  feels  that  the 
teacher  is  his  friend  and  not  his  task¬ 
master. 

All  in  all  my  teachers  would  become 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  to 
the  pupils.  In  some  instances  they 
probably  would  supplant  parents  in  be¬ 
coming  confidantes  of  the  pupils.  That 
same  relationship  I  would  endeavor  to 
build  up  between  my  teachers  and  my¬ 
self.  Thus  I  would  have  a  school  that 
would  become  a  magnet  in  the  com¬ 
munity  drawing  all  elements  into  it. 
Here  the  potential  delinquent  would 
discover  that  his  talents  for  getting  in- 
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to  serious  mischief  could  be  used  in 
creating  something  beautiful  and  good. 
Here  the  potential  genius  with  a  slight 
case  of  persecution  neurosis  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  will  be  honored  for  his 
creative  ability  which  he  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  without 
hindrance.  Here  the  average  or 
slightly  below  average  pupil  will  find 
that  even  he  is  important  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  because  his  teachers  take  im¬ 
mediate,  individual  cognizance  of  him 
and  his  abilities  and  exhort  him  to  de¬ 
velop  them.  In  this  school  not  only 


the  boys  and  girls,  but  the  teachers  as 
well,  will  find  contentment  and  hap¬ 
piness  which  will  challenge  the  dema¬ 
gogues  and  rival  them  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  our  democracy.  For  in  my 
school  we  shall  all  believe  with  former 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said, 
“The  beauty  of  democracy  is  that  you 
never  can  tell  when  a  youngster  is 
bom,  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  you, 
and  that,  no  matter  how  humble  he 
is  born — he  has  got  a  chance  to  master 
the  minds  and  lead  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  country.” 
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The  Department 

of  Educational  Adjustments 

By  REGINA  MADDEN 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

ONE  of  the  chief  requirements  of  would  soon  be  put  out  of  business.  Yet 
an  educational  system  is  to  help  many  of  our  school  systems  continue 
those  it  serves  adapt  themselves  filling  needs  no  longer  extant  and  ig* 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  noring  those  that  are  current  and  press- 
live.  In  keeping  with  the  natural  flux  ing. 

of  the  universe,  these  conditions  are  The  first  and  most  important  step 
forever  changing.  Because  of  this,  it  in  modernizing  a  school  system  is  the 
is  necessary  for  a  school  system  to  establishing  of  a  department  of  edu- 
make  constant  adjustments  to  meet  the  cational  adjustments.  The  function 
changing  conditions  and  demands  of  of  such  a  department  is  threefold:  to 
the  life  of  the  day.  keep  an  eye  on  the  panorama  of  cur- 

At  no  previous  time  has  the  rate  of  rent  affairs,  noting  all  changes  in  the 
change  been  faster  or  the  range  of  social,  political,  and  economic  trends 
change  wider,  and  so  at  no  other  time  of  the  times  and  the  needs  arising  as 
has  there  ever  been  such  crying  need  a  result  of  them ;  to  decide  in  what 
for  educational  adjustments.  Yet  ways  the  school  system  can  help  to 
strangely  enough  but  few  systems  satisfy  these  needs;  and  to  recommend 
make  regular  provision  for  this  all-  to  the  respective  departments  under 
important  function.  Instead  it  is  left  which  they  would  naturally  come  plans 
to  the  superintendent,  who  is  already  for  meeting  such  needs, 
overburdened  with  administrative  The  co-ordinator  of  educational  ad- 
duties,  and  to  the  teacher,  who  tied  justments  acts  in  a  liaison  capacity  be- 
to  the  immediacy  of  myriad  classroom  tween  the  school  system  and  the  corn- 
tasks,  is  unable  to  get  the  correct  per-  munity.  He  establishes  and  maintains 
speotive  on  the  over-all  needs  of  the  contact  with  representatives  of  the 
community  and  who  when  she  does  community  life  as  found  in  different 
recognize  such  a  need  is  not  in  a  posi-  departments  and  on  various  levels, 
tion  to  effect  a  general  answering  of  and  in  this  way  keeps  his  ear  attuned 
it.  That  is  the  reason  why  too  many  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  For  ex¬ 
school  systems  lag  several  years  be-  ample,  he  holds  periodic  conferences 
hind  the  needs  of  the  community  and  with  a  group  of  local  business  men  or 
never  manage  to  catch  up  with  them,  with  representatives  of  the  local 
In  the  world  of  business  a  company  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  which  are 
that  went  on  manufacturing  oil  lamps  discussed  the  stresses  in  educational 
for  sale  in  our  modern  electrified  cities  preparation  that  will  best  help  the 
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high  school  students  qualify  for  the 
vocational  openings  of  the  day.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  from  this  conference  in 
which  fields  the  greatest  number  of 
openings  may  be  found  and  what  pre¬ 
paration  for  filling  them  is  most  valu¬ 
able,  he  next  confers  with  the  heads  of 
the  school  departments  concerned  and 
with  them  draws  up  plans  for  provid¬ 
ing  the  vocational  preparation  in  de¬ 
mand  and  for  revising  the  school  cur¬ 
ricula  accordingly,  cutting  down  on 
courses  in  skills  for  which  the  demand 
is  decreasing. 

He  holds  conferences  too  with  so¬ 
cial  workers.  From  them  he  learns 
that  much  of  the  unhappiness  in  fami¬ 
lies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  the  family  is  working  at  a  job  he 
does  not  like  and  to  which  he  is  not 
temperamentally  suited.  Frequently 
he  does  not  know  just  what  kind  of 
work  he  would  enjoy.  The  co-(irdina- 
tor  decides  that  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  additional  service  by  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  department ;  so  he 
suggests  that  this  department  set  up 
an  evening  bureau  to  be  open  one 
night  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  adults. 
There  the  man  receives  guidance  in 
finding  for  what  kind  of  work  he  is 
suited.  Large  numbers  of  men  may 
be  found  who  need  retraining,  in 
which  case  the  co-ordinator  discusses 
with  the  director  of  evening  schools 
the  organizing  of  courses  to  train  the 
men  in  the  skills  most  in  demand. 

From  the  social  workers  he  hears 
too  of  the  great  numbers  of  young  war 
brides  who  entered  marriage  with 
little  or  no  training  in  home-making. 
He  then  arranges  for  a  series  of  free 
lectures  to  be  given  evenings  by  the 
school  home  economics  department  on 
such  subjects  as  dietetics,  the  house¬ 
hold  budget,  and  interior  decorating. 


and  for  courses  to  be  given  in  cooking 
and  sewing. 

He  attends  meetings  of  parent- 
teacher  groups  and  finds  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  talk  with  individual  members 
about  their  parental  problems.  They 
are  many  and  varied.  One  mother  is 
worried  about  the  stubborness  of  her 
twelve-year  old  son.  Another  is  con¬ 
cerned  because  she  detects  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  lies.  They  are  too  near  their 
per.sonal  problems  to  see  the  wise  solu¬ 
tion,  and  they  need  the  advice  of  a 
more  objective  observer.  The  co¬ 
ordinator  provides  for  a  series  of 
round  table  discussions  on  topics  taken 
from  the  j>arents’  question  box. 

He  talks  with  leaders  of  various 
civic  groups.  From  them  he  hears 
complaints  of  civic  apathy:  the  aver¬ 
age  American  has  not  been  trained  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  government;  on  his  apathy  may 
be  placed  the  blame  for  much  of  the 
existing  political  laxness.  The  co¬ 
ordinator  assembles  the  civic  teachers. 
Together  they  evolve  a  plan  whereby 
once  a  w’eek  a  half-hour  of  the  home¬ 
room  period  is  given  over  to  a  talk 
by  one  of  the  civics  teachers  on  recent 
activity  in  our  legislative  bodies  and 
the  international  news  of  the  week. 
The  talk  is  followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period.  The  pupils  may 
assemble  in  the  auditorium  to  hear 
this  disctission,  but  in  schools  where 
there  are  facilities  for  broadcasting 
from  the  office  to  the  class  rooms  the 
pupils  may  remain  in  the  rooms  and 
the  home-room  teacher,  conduct  the 
discussion  following  the  talk.  In  this 
way  more  pupils  will  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

A  complaint  accompanying  that  of 
civic  apathy  is  that  the  pupils  know 
little  of  their  own  city.  This  is  met 
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by  the  department’s  planning  a  “Know 
Your  City”  project  for  the  schools. 

The  department  of  educational  ad¬ 
justments  renders  service  also  to  the 
teachers.  The  co-ordinator  knows  that 
the  teachers  in  general  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  energy  to  read  all  the 
educational  publications;  so  to  help 
them  benefit  by  recent  experiments  in 
the  class-room  he  summarizes  the 
accounts  of  the  most  important  and 
sends  out  the  information  in  bulletin 
form  to  the  teachers  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
he  urges  the  teachers  in  his  own  school 
system  to  send  in  to  his  department 
an  account  of  any  educational  ideas  of 
their  own  that  they  have  tried  out  with 
success  so  that  they  may  likewise  be 
circulated  for  the  benefit  of  their  fel¬ 
low  teachers. 

He  invites  the  managers  of  the  local 
broadcasting  stations  to  a  meeting  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Parent- 


Teachers  Association  so  that  they  may 
hear  the  ideas  of  the  parents  and  the 
teachers  on  the  kind  of  programs  they 
would  like  to  have  broadcast  during 
the  children’s  hours.  He  invites  also 
to  a  meeting  of  the  council  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  local  moving  picture 
theatres  with  the  purpose  of  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  show  at  the  performances 
for  children  pictures  of  a  type  to  which 
parents  can  give  their  approval  and 
which  teachers  can  co-ordinate  with 
the  work  of  the  school. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  chosen 
at  random  from  among  the  countless 
potential  services  to  be  rendered  by  a 
department  of  educational  adjust¬ 
ments  in  tailoring  the  school  system 
to  fit  the  current  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  say  that  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  valuable  is  understatement; 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  full  efficiency 
of  a  school  system. 
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Wanted:  Thinkers 

By  FREDERICK  MAYER 
University  of  Redlands, 
Redlands,  California 


The  failures  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  are  reflected  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  American  thought.  Like 
Rome  and  Alexandria  the  United 
States  is  eclectic  when  it  comes  to 
ideas.  It  develops  and  applies  what 
other  nations  and  other  civilizations 
have  originated.  The  greatness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  industry 
is  indisputable.  Even  the  formal 
structures  of  culture  are  not  lacking. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  such 
impressive  university  buildings.  But 
the  spirit  of  original  scholarship  and 
of  a  genuine  appreciation  of  culture 
is  often  lacking.  It  will  be  quite 
strange  that,  when  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  written  by  impartial 
historians,  perhaps  200  pages  will  be 
devoted  to  American  industry  and  ten 
pages  at  most  to  American  thought. 
When  the  millionaire  John  McLean 
died  he  left  $3,000,000  in  stocks, 
$128,759  in  jewelry,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  $471  in  books.  Evidently 
he  was  not  an  avid  reader.  In  this 
way  he  was  representative  of  the 
American  ruling  class. 

Thought  does  not  prosper  in  the 
United  States  because  this  civilization 
has  been  too  much  occupied  with  ex¬ 
panding  economically,  socially,  politic¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields. 
Philosophy  needs  a  more  detached  and 
impartial  atmosphere  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  if  the  philosopher 
has  too  much  time  to  think  his  ideas 
probably  will  reflect  a  bias  for  the 


aristocracy;  he  will  be  out  of  touch 
with  common  people.  Still  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  middle  class  was  interested 
in  applied  thought,'  that  is,  in  ideas 
w’hich  could  be  used  for  money  making 
and  for  empire  building  and  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  conveniences.  But  it 
had  only  contempt  for  thinking  as  such 
and  for  scholarship  as  an  activity 
worthwhile  for  its  own  sake. 

If  a  thinker  wants  to  gain  an  audi¬ 
ence  he  has  to  popularize  his  ideas. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  busi¬ 
nessman  is  occupied  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night  struggling  and 
slaving,  facing  the  multitudinous  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  life.  His  existence 
is  governed  by  a  detailed  schedule.  No 
minute  is  to  be  wasted.  When  he 
comes  home  he  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  by  any  serious  thoughts.  Still 
he  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
events  and  hence  he  likes  articles  and 
stories  to  be  condensed.  The  Reader's 
Digest  thus  is  a  symbol  of  American 
civilization.  In  four  or  five  pages  the 
tired  businessman  can  learn  everything 
about  modern  psychology  and  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  Washington,  and  can  gain 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  American  foreign  policy.  He 
reads  few  books  and  now  there  are 
even  magazines  which  condense  books 
to  an  evening’s  reading  time. 

The  professor,  the  guardian  of 
knowledge,  imitates  the  businessman. 
His  lectures  also  have  become  con- 
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densed  and  if  he  wants  to  be  popular 
he  will  lecture  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  can  take  good  notes.  His  lec¬ 
ture  will  be  in  outline  form  starting 
with  a  topic  sentence  like  “Socrates 
was  a  great  philosopher.”  Then  there 
will  be  the  following  subpoints:  “He 
believed,  first,  virtue  is  knowledge, 
secondly,  know  thyself,  and  thirdly, 
the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  liv¬ 
ing,  etc.”  Faithfully  and  diligently 
the  student  will  take  down  his  points. 
Before  the  test  he  will  ask  himself, 
“What  are  the  three  points  under  So¬ 
crates  ?”  And  during  the  test  he  will 
write  down  what  the  teacher  has  told 
him  and  when  the  teacher  reads  the 
test  he  will  feel  that  his  own  thoughts 
have  truly  become  immortal. 

The  intellectual  dependence  of 
America  upon  Europe  is  still  great. 
While  the  United  States  does  not  imi¬ 
tate  Europe  in  the  field  of  technology 
— in  fact,  feels  that  Europe  is  quite 
barbarian  when  it  comes  to  mechanical 
things — it  has  a  fervent  admiration 
for  European  art  and  literature  and 
philosophy.  Emerson  long  ago  stated 
his  belief  that  the  United  States  should 
be  independent  and  should  follow  a 
new  path,  but  his  hope  has  never  been 
realized.  The  dependence  upon  the 
English  heritage  is  especially  great; 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  much  of 
American  thinking  and  education  is 
Anglopocentric.  Ask  a  college  student 
about  Shakespeare  and  he  will  be 
reasonably  well  informed.  Ask  him 
about  Goethe  and  you  will  receive  a 
blank  stare.  From  junior  high  school 
on  the  American  student  is  imbued 
with  a  hero  worship  for  Shakespeare, 
who  is  regarded  by  many  well-meaning 
old  maids  as  not  only  the  greatest  poet 
but  also  the  greatest  thinker  of  all 
times. 


Most  of  the  literature  that  the 
American  student  absorbs  comes  from 
England.  He  probably  knows  more 
about  English  writers  than  about  his 
own.  But  when  Continental  authors 
are  discussed  his  ignorance  is  abysmal. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  field  of 
philosophy.  Here  too  England  is  the 
fertile  soil  of  inspiration  and  most  of 
the  great  ideas  developed  in  America 
are  restatements  of  what  English 
thinkers  have  contributed. 

American  thinking  is  held  back  also 
because  of  the  lack  of  genuine  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity.  Although  the  constitu¬ 
tion  provided  for  safeguards  in  regard 
to  free  thought  and  free  speech,  these 
safeguards  have  never  been  upheld  in 
practice.  The  control  of  thought  was 
not  exercised  by  political  bodies  b\it 
through  the  force  of  tradition  and 
through  the  pressure  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  In  colonial  times  the  thinking 
was  governed  rigorously  by  Puritan¬ 
ism.  Philosophy  then  had  to  be  in 
accordance  not  only  with  the  ruling 
authorities  but  also  with  religious^ 
orthodoxy.  There  was  a  respectable 
way  of  thinking  which  paid  huge  divi¬ 
dends  and  by  which  a  thinker  might 
become  an  outstanding  minister  or 
even  a  college  president,  and  there  was 
a  radical  and  heretical  way  of  thinking 
which  usually  caused  opposition  by 
the  community  and  violent  articles  in 
the  newspapers. 

As  the  power  of  religious  opinion 
decreased  there  was  a  new  gospel,  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  Boston,  which  pictured 
the  world  as  an  expanded  Bostonian 
society.  The  universe  became  extreme¬ 
ly  reasonable,  extremely  sweet,  it  was 
governed  by  the  spirit,  there  was  no 
real  evil, — a  picture  both  idyllic  and 
unreal.  Then  science  came  upon  the 
scene  and  now  the  thinkers  reversed 
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themselves  and  tried  to  show  how  their 
thoughts  were  based  upon  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  science.  Gratefully  they  took 
the  crumbs  that  science  had  left  to 
them  and  many  became  only  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  theories  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  science.  Their  worship  for 
science  was  like  the  worship  of  the 
Puritan  thinker  for  Calvinism. 

Unfortunately  most  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  philosophers  are  made  through 
universities.  But  universities  seldom 
encourage  original  thought.  There 
knowledge  is  departmentalized;  they 
encourage  experts  in  various  fields  but 
these  experts  cannot  survey  knowledge 
as  a  whole.  There  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  becomes  a  routine  matter 
associated  with  tests  and  lecture  notes 
and  faculty  meetings.  The  university 
professor  has  to  overcome  an  illusion, 
for  often  he  thinks  that  just  by  using 
technical  terms  he  is  thinking  veiy 
deeply.  When  he  says,  “History  is  a 
process  whch  reveals  opposing  move¬ 
ments,”  he  may  be  understood  by 
everybody,  but  this  does  not  sound  too 
deep.  But  if  he  says,  “History  is  a 
dialectical  process  in  which  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  thesis  and  antithesis  is  re¬ 
vealed,”  he  is  saying  the  same  thing 
only  it  sounds  much  more  complicated. 
The  language  of  the  social  sciences 
and  of  philosophy  is  becoming  more 
technical  every  year,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  contributions  of  those 
fields  have  been  expanded. 

Since  most  teachers  live  in  an  ivory 
tower  they  take  their  squabbles  and 
arguments  verv’  seriously.  Just  as  the 
medieval  teachers  and  monks  would  de¬ 
bate  about  the  problem  of  universals 
versus  particulars — often  they  would 
debate  all  day  and  all  night,  some¬ 
times  for  weeks,  and  they  would  perse¬ 
cute  the  heretics — so  the  modern  teach¬ 
ers  believe  sincerely  and  fervently  in 


their  intellectual  causes.  If  a  profes¬ 
sor  is  an  idealist  he  wdll  usually  hate 
his  colleague  who  is  a  naturalist  and 
who  pokes  fun  at  his  ideas.  They  may 
not  even  speak  to  each  other  and  their 
w’ives  may  live  in  a  state  of  undeclared 
war.  At  Harvard  William  James  and 
Josiah  Royce  cordially  hated  each 
other  and  James  exclaimed  violently, 
“Damn  your  absolute !”  That  is  strong 
language  for  a  philosophy  professor. 

In  the  20th  century  a  new  type  of 
thinker  has  emerged:  a  r(>bel  against 
both  organized  and  unorganized  reli¬ 
gion.  He  is  a  skeptic  and  proud  of 
his  skepticism.  He  usually  can  be 
found  at  the  large  state  universities 
where  greater  freedom  of  thought 
exists.  The  only  trouble  with  him  is 
that  his  knowledge  is  superficial.  He 
is  an  expert  in  one  specific  field  of 
philosophy  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
total  field  of  philosophy  or  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  civilization  is  extremely 
limited.  Usually  he  is  overburdened 
by  large  classes  and  too  many  lectures 
a  week.  Sometimes  he  has  to  give 
as  many  as  14  lectures  a  week;  obvi¬ 
ously  he  cannot  always  be  original. 
And  so  he  copies  his  ideas  from  books 
and  without  his  lecture  notes  he  would 
be  lost.  When  he  is  young  he  replaces 
his  lecture  notes  every  year,  later  every 
five  years,  and  probably  in  his  old  age 
every  ten  years. 

Periodically  he  will  demonstrate  to 
shocked  and  scandalized  coeds  that 
there  is  no  God  or  immortality  and 
that  no  absolute  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  exist.  He  will  argue  with  in¬ 
tensity  about  his  convictions,  about 
which  he  will  be  just  as  fervent  as 
the  most  orthodox  religionist.  His 
eagerness  is  offset  by  a  narrow  culture 
and,  while  he  usually  writes  a  great 
deal  in  philosophy,  one  can  readily  see 
that  his  thoughts  are  sophomorish. 
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Records  and  Tests  for 

Guidance  in  the  Secondary  School 

By  JOHN  R.  ROBERTS  and  MARY  K.  BAUMAN 
Personnel  Research  Center, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


TO  perform  the  function  of  guid¬ 
ance,  the  secondary  school  has 
adapted  old  methods  and  in¬ 
vented  new  ones.  It  is  natural  that 
human  resources — teachers,  counselors, 
speakers  from  outside  the  school,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  people  on  the  job — 
should  play  a  large  part  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  program.  In  addition,  two  ma¬ 
terial  elements  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part:  records  and  tests.  It 
shall  be  the  business  of  this  pai>er  to 
discuss  these  two  tools  of  guidance. 
The  discussion  will  center  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself,  not  the  philosophical,  psy¬ 
chological,  or  educational  principles 
which  might  be  involved. 

Records 

Of  all  the  aids  to  guidance,  records 
have  existed  in  some  form  over  the 
longest  time.  All  schools  keep  some 
records,  those  of  attendance  and  of 
academic  grades  being  the  most  fre¬ 
quent.  Schools  have  kept  such  records 
over  many  years  but  only  in  the  past 
few  decades  have  realized  their  poten¬ 
tial  usefulness  in  guidance. 

Records — WAy  and  Why  Not 

Despite  the  fact  that  records  have 
long  been  kept,  their  unpopularity  is 
great  and  the  effort  to  expand  them  to 
the  point  of  greater  usefulness  for 
guidance  has  frequently  been  opposed. 
For  guidance  wants  much  more  than 
a  notation  of  how  often  a  child  was 


present  and  what  marks  were  assigned 
him  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Even 
this  little  information  has  too  often 
been  regarded  as  an  onerous  task  by 
the  teacher,  and  because  this  clerical 
task  was  time-consuming  she  has  often 
been  backed  in  her  unfavorable  opinion 
by  higher  school  authorities.  Surely 
it  is  not  so  time-consuming  as  years 
of  ineffective  teaching  which,  in  the 
light  of  good  records,  might  have  been 
effective  teaching! 

EflSciency  alone  demands  good  rec¬ 
ords.  The  individual  teacher  may 
have  in  her  head  much  about  her  stu¬ 
dents  but  she  cannot  pass  it  on  to 
subsequent  teachers  and  is  certainly 
most  unlikely  to  be  able  to  pass  it  on 
to  another  school,  if  it  is  not  recorded. 
It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  higher 
institutions  to  request  copies  of  rec¬ 
ords  of  applicants.  Business  organiza¬ 
tions  are  also  beginning  to  ask  for 
them.  The  greatest  and  most  immedi¬ 
ate  value  of  records,  however,  is  in 
guidance. 

One  objection  to  lengthy  cumulative 
records  has  been  that  they  are  not  used 
after  they  have  been  made.  In  some 
schools  this  objection  has  not  been 
without  basis  in  fact.  It  is  necessary 
to  educate  teachers  to  their  use.  When 
an  effort  in  this  direction  was  made 
in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  a  subsequent  study 
showed  that  40  of  the  89  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  or  approximately  45%,  had  made 
use  of  the  records  over  a  two  months 
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period.  In  these  two  months  540  in¬ 
dividual  references  to  records  had  been 
made  by  the  faculty:  80,  or  15%,  were 
made  by  administrators;  91,  or  17%, 
were  made  by  counselors;  and  369,  or 
68%,  were  made  by  teachers. 

Types  of  Records 

Administartive  records  are  the  older 
type  of  school  record,  used  as  a  basis 
for  promotion  and  transfer  of  pupils. 
Early  personnel  records  differed  from 
these  very  little  except  in  purpose. 
There  has  been  some  tendency  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  these  two  types  of  records 
on  the  basis  of  personal  content.  The 
administrative  record  contained  those 
types  of  information  which  needed  to 
be,  and  could  without  danger  be,  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  in  the  school ;  this  could 
be  kept  in  the  office  in  the  charge  of 
clerical  workers.  The  personnel  record, 
on  the  other  hand,  contained  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  family,  personality, 
test  results,  and  incidents  in  the  child’s 
life.  The  confidential  nature  of  this 
material  made  it  imperative  that  it  be 
kept  in  a  locke<l  file  available  only  to 
the  counselor  or  a  similar  school  offi¬ 
cial. 

A  health  record  should  be  a  part  of 
either  or  both  of  the  above  types  of 
record. 

Hatcher  and  Starr  urge  the  use  of 
the  autobiography,  partially  because  it 
gives  the  child  himself  a  feeling  of 
added  importance,  and  they  suggest 
forms  so  that’  it  shall  be  sure  to  include 
all  the  types  of  information  the  school 
desires.  Starr  reports  that  in  a  school 
where  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  an 
organized  guidance  program,  autobiog¬ 
raphies  were  found  especially  helpful. 
She  felt  that  much  information  was 
obtained  which  might  not  have  been 
gotten  by  tests  or  interviews,  and  that 


the  use  of  autobiographies  was  in  line 
with  a  recent  trend  in  guidance  in 
which  the  importance  has  been  shift¬ 
ing  from  the  advisor  to  the  student  as 
a  maker  of  decisions. 

Hatcher  also  suggests  Home  and 
Parents’  Records.  Ideally  these  are 
obtained  by  a  home  visit.  Their  value 
comes  not  only  from  the  fact  that  more 
information  can  be  obtained  through 
the  parents  than  through  the  child 
alone,  but  also  from  the  opportunity 
for  cooperation  between  home  and 
school  which  making  these  records 
gives. 

Reed  suggests  an  integration  record 
which  would  form  a  master  record 
j)ooling  the  worthwhile  data  from  each 
of  these  several  other  forms.  She  says 
that  the  obj(H;t  of  integration  is  to 
afford  the  clearest  possible  picture  of 
the  individual’s  assets  and  liabilities, 
his  interests,  his  activities,  and  his 
capacities.  It  does  seem,  as  one  reads 
through  this  multiplicity  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  kinds  of  records,  that  some 
record  merely  to  bring  order  out  of 
all  of  them  might  be  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  have  to  make 
a  record  of  our  records,  perhaps  we 
are  getting  a  little  too  involved ! 

Rather  more  profitable,  perhaps,  is 
the  suggestion  that  for  the  atypical 
child  who  requires  some  special  type 
of  service,  &  iCase  history  be  written. 
This  would  include  the  most  pertinent 
information  from  all  other  records 
with  interpretation  in  the  light  of  the 
problem  of  the  child.  It  would  seem 
that,  for  most  children,  pertinent  facts 
gleaned  from  such  special  sources  as 
the  autobiography  or  the  home  visit 
could  be  recorded  under  the  proper 
headings  of  the  counselor’s  personnel 
record. 
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What  Information  1 

Shall  be  Included? 

Practice  under  this  heading  varies 
so  greatly  as  to  be  confusing.  Various 
suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Reed,  Lefever,  Cox  and  Dutf,  Nel¬ 
son,  and  Boyer.  Certainly  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  include  data  which  will  not  be 
used,  therefore  the  purpose  chiefly 
served  by  the  guidance  objective  will 
be  one  determiner.  Items  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  a  community  where  many 
of  the  children  go  on  to  eollogp  may 
be  very  unimportant  in  a  community 
where  few  complete  secondary  school 
or  where  poor  family  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  situations  contribute  to  a  larse 
degree  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  possible  for  so  much  time  and 
energy  to  be  put  into  writing  up  a 
record  that  none  will  be  left  to  use 
them.  The  end — guidance — must  not 
be  overshadowed  by  a  desire  to  j)erfect 
records  which  are  only  the  means. 
What  shall  be  included,  then,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  individual  community  to 
decide.  With  regard  to  many  items 
the  decision  will  be  easy  for  their  use¬ 
fulness — or  uselessness — for  that  com¬ 
munity  will  be  clear.  With  a  few 
items,  it  may  be  necessary  to  experi¬ 
ment,  to  record  for  awhile,  then  see 
if  they  have  proven  of  help.  The  rec¬ 
ord  form,  or  at  least  the  attitude 
toward  the  record  form,  should  allow 
for  some  flexibility.  Probably  not 
occasional  sweeping  changes,  but  grad¬ 
ual  growth  into  a  workable  record  is 
needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
most  studies  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  records  planned  for  the  individual 
community,  the  Office  of  Education 
feels  that  some  uniformity  would  be 
of  value,  chiefly  in  the  transfer  of  rec¬ 


ords  from  one  school  system  to  another. 
Record  Forms 

Many  types  of  record  forms  have 
been  tried  out.  General  acceptance  of 
certain  principles  has  grown  out  of 
this  long  and  often  painful  experience 
but  it  is  improbable  that  anyone  will 
ever  argue  that  any  one  form  is  best 
for  all  schools.  Again,  the  character 
of  the  community,  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  type  of  guidance  program 
carried  on  by  the  school,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  goal  of  the  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  all  necessarily  affect  the 
choice  of  record  form.  The  best  rec¬ 
ord  form  for  any  school  is  the  one 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  that  school 
best. 

Nelson  lists  standards  under  the 
headings: 

Simplicity,  which  includes  spacing, 
arrangment,  clarity  of  headings,  and 
avoidance  of  duplication. 

Comprehensiveness,  which  includes 
space  not  only  for  the  whole  of  the 
pupil’s  secondary  school  experience, 
but  also  pertinent  notations  from  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  follow-up  beyond 
high  school. 

Accessibility,  which  includes  place 
and  method  of  filing  and  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  records. 

Easy  accumulation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  data. 

Reed  suggests,  in  addition,  that  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  sufficiently  substantial  to 
withstand  frequent  handling,  easy  to 
reproduce  by  photostating  or  similar 
means,  so  arranged  that  objective  and 
subjective  data  are  separate,  colored 
to  permit  easy  differentiation  of  sex 
or  of  various  class  groups.  One  method 
in  very  frequent  use  is  to  have  the 
record  card  material  printed  on  a 
folder.  The  folder  itself,  then,  is  the 
card  while  letters  and  data  which  could 
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not  readily  be  included  on  the  record 
card  can  be  filed  in  the  folder.  This 
presupposes  that  the  entire  record  will 
be  kept  in  one  place. 

Another  method  uses  both  a  card 
and  a  folder.  The  card  provides  for 
data  frequently  used  by  administra¬ 
tion  staff  and  teachers  and  is  kept  in 
the  office  where  it  is  easily  accessible. 
The  folder  is  then  kept  in  a  separate 
letter  file,  usually  in  •  the  counselor’s 
office,  for  it  contains  miscellaneous 
data  particularly  useful  for  counseling 
and  for  the  preparation  of  case 
studies. 

I>efever  suggests  the  use  of  a  record 
sheet  so  designed  that  material  which 
students  or  parents  could  be  permitted 
to  see  and  which  could  be  forwarded 
to  other  schools  or  to  emplo^'ers  would 
be  on  one  side,  while  more  personal 
material  would  be  on  the  reverse.  This 
would  facilitate  making  photostatic 
copies  of  the  first  side.  If  the  school 
does  not  wish  to  devise  its  own  form, 
it  will  find  many  available  for  pur¬ 
chase.  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
is  that  issued  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  and  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  manual  for  its  use. 

One  danger  in  the  formal  record 
system,  whether  designed  by  a  com¬ 
munity  or  purchased  commercially,  is 
that  it  will  not  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
schools  as  they  are  seen  by  principals 
and  teachers  in  individual  schools.  Of 
interest  on  this  point  is  I^eipold’s  find¬ 
ing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  choice  of  form  of  records  was  made 
by  a  central  office,  usually  the  super¬ 
intendent’s.  His  study  was.  of  course, 
on  larger  systems,  but  it  points  to  the 
danger  in  any  school  system  that  forms 
will  be  handed  to  the  teachers  and 
counselors  to  use  without  their  having 
been  consulted  about  the  useableness 


of  them.  Not  unnaturally  the  teacher 
or  counselor  feels  disinterested  in 
working  with  these  forms  in  the  choice 
of  which  she  had  no  part.  It  seems 
likely  that  much  of  the  opposition  of 
teachers  to  filling  out  record  forms 
might  be  overcome  if  school  systems 
were  more  careful  to  give  the  teachers 
a  part  in  determining  the  record 
forms. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  expensive  record 
forms  is  provided,  a  sheet  of  plain 
paper  is  always  available  to  the  teacher 
seriously  interested  in  keeping  records. 
She  has  only  to  add  identifying  data 
to  transform  it  into  a  “face  sheet” 
and  a  simple  record  form  is  ready  to 
receive  data. 

Keep  Watch  for  These  Dangers! 

School  marks  are  included  in  all 
records,  often  without  consideration 
for  their  meaning.  The  very  methods 
for  recording  scholarship  are  multi¬ 
tudinous.  Koos  and  Kefauver  report 
a  study  in  which  it  was  shown  that  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  types  of  marking 
were  used  in  the  281  high  schools  of 
Illinois.  Even  within  one  school  sys¬ 
tem,  the  marking  is  not  always  con¬ 
stant  as  to  method.  This  should  be 
watched  very  carefully  in  the  building 
of  cumulative  records.  In  addition, 
marks  often  include  not  only  achieve¬ 
ment  but  the  teacher’s  estimate  of 
application,  native  ability,  interest  in 
the  work,  etc.  Such  a  composite  mark 
cannot  be  interpreted.  It  may  be 
quite  desirable  to  record  all  of  these 
items,  but  they  should  not  be  combined 
with  achievement  grades.  Great  vari¬ 
ability  in  teacher’s  marks  has  been 
found  in  almost  all  studies  of  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Another  danger,  particularly  where 
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anecdotal  types  of  records  are  encour¬ 
aged,  is  misrepresentation  in  data. 
Personal  reactions  of  teacher  to  pupil, 
pupil  to  teacher,  are  part  of  every  in¬ 
terview,  but  feelings  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  records,  or  if  included 
should  be  so  phrased  that  they  cannot 
be  misunderstood  as  facts.  It  is  also 
helpful  if  the  teacher  adds  her  name 
or  initials  to  every  notation  she  makes 
in  the  record. 

And  the  final  danger,  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  is  that,  having  spent  much  in 
time  and  money  on  an  extensive 
record,  it  will  be  used  but  little. 
Teachers  must  be  educated  as  to  the 
value  of  the  records  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  can  be  gotten  from  them. 
The  records  must  be  living  and  closely 
suited  to  the  guidance  needs  of  the 
school.  And  the  records  should  be 
planned  with  the  help  of  those  who 
are  eventually  to  use  them  in  order 
that  they  may  fully  understand  and 
more  nearly  agree  with  the  form  and 
content  chosen. 

Tests 

Williamson  says  that  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  of  counseling  techniques  is 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  and 
measuring  instruments.  Some  pioneer 
work  in  testing  had  been  done  before 
World  War  I,  but  it  was  the  use  of 
tests  by  the  armed  services  during  that 
war  which  gave  testing  its  first  great 
impetus.  A  wave  of  testing  led  many 
school  people  to  use  techniques  which 
were  relatively  new  and  often  inade¬ 
quate.  In  too  many  cases  the  users 
were  ill-trained  in  the  administration 
of  tests  and  still  less  trained  in  their 
interpretation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  results  were  sometimes  bad,  and 
educational  thinking  moved  from  look¬ 
ing  upon  testing  as  a  panecea  for  all 


ills  to  an  attitude  of  distrust  or  open 
dislike.  Some  of  this  is  also  the  fault 
of  test  publishers  who  at  times  pre¬ 
sented  material  which  had  been  inade¬ 
quately  standardized  and  who  in  other 
cases  made  claims  for  their  material 
far  beyond  its  worth. 

Fortunately,  as  time  goes  on,  con¬ 
stant  study  and  improvement  of  tests 
is  leading  to  better  and  better  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  for  use  in  guidance. 
In  addition,  the  numerous  scientific 
studies  of  the  use  of  specific  tests  en¬ 
able  the  well-informed  counselor  to 
know  approximately  how  sure  are  the 
bases  on  which  he  builds  his  diagnosis 
and  recommendation.  Increasingly, 
the  informed  attitude  is,  not  that  we 
shall  discard  tests  because  they  are  all 
imperfect,  but  that  we  shall  insist  that 
counselors  be  thoroughly  trained  in  ad¬ 
ministration  and  interpretation  of 
tests. 

Why  Use  Tests 

The  outstanding  argument  for  the 
use  of  tests  is  their  impartial,  objec¬ 
tive  nature.  Much  information  may 
be  collected  about  a  child  in  the  way 
of  a  case  study.  Judgments  concern¬ 
ing  aptitudes,  knowledge  and  interest 
may  be  included.  But  all  of  this  is 
parents’  and  teachers’  opinion,  valu¬ 
able  but  in  need  of  verification  by  ob¬ 
jective  data. 

The  saving  in  time  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  tests  as 
opposed  to  actual  try-out  procedures  is 
so  immense  as  to  need  no  description. 
Life  is  too  brief  to  sample  all  study 
and  work  activities.  Through  tests  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few  minutes, 
or  at  least  in  a  few  hours,  a  picture 
of  interests,  skills,  and  aptitudes  which 
could  be  obtained  only  through  years 
of  effort  by  try-out  procedures. 
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Tests  carry  information  in  a  form 
having  approximately  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  for  all  persons  trained  in  their  use. 
Since  no  one  counselor  can  hope  to 
work  with  an  individual  throughout 
his  life,  a  clear  and  concise  means  for 
transmitting  information  about  the 
student  must  be  found.  Ordinary 
words  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  per¬ 
son,  another  to  another.  A  percentile 
rating  or  standard  score  has  universal 
meaning. 

Through  tests  it  is  possible  to  reach 
some  facts  indirectly.  Particularly  in 
the  area  of  personality  problems,  it  is 
often  difficult  for  the  counselor  to  win 
the  student’s  confidence  to  the  point 
where  he  will  talk  freely.  The  per¬ 
sonality  inventory  points  the  direction 
in  which  trouble  lies  and  gives  the 
counselor  a  start  on  his  interviewing 
task. 

The  use  of  tests  increases  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  sampling  all  areas  of  abili¬ 
ties  and  problems.  The  counselor  may 
have  known  a  child  over  several  years 
yet  never  happened  upon  one  defect  or 
one  talent  which  thorough  and  meth¬ 
odical  testing  procedure  will  automa¬ 
tically  uncover.  Test  results  enable  us 
to  see  the  individual  we  have  long 
known  in  a  new  light  and  give  us  a 
factual  approach  to  the  solution  of  his 
problems. 

A  school-wide  testing  program  sup¬ 
plements  the  subjective  observations  of 
teachers  so  that  no  child  needing  spe¬ 
cial  attention  shall  be  overlooked. 

Although  this  discussion  of  testing 
has  been  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
usefulness  in  guidance,  it  can  serve 
broader  purposes.  The  value  of  test¬ 
ing  as  a  check  on  the  work  and  the 
curriculum  planning  of  the  school 
should  be  great. 

Particularly  where  tests  have  been 


used  as  a  group  guidance  technique 
and  where  pupils  themselves  score  the 
tests,  a  claim  has  been  made  that  tests 
motivate  the  pupils  toward  self- 
improvement  and  remedial  instruction. 
Allen  feels  that  this  type  of  testing 
program  provides  good  mental  hygiene 
because  it  helps  pupils  face  reality, 
lie  finds  that  requests  for  individual 
interviews  with  the  counselor  often 
follow  such  a  self-guidance  program, 
and  with  such  requests  come  far  bet¬ 
ter  rapport  between  pupils  and  coun¬ 
selor  than  could  be  hoped  for  were  the 
counselor  to  seek  out  the  pupil. 

How  Much  Testing  Shall  We  Do? 

I  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
probably  always  represent  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  thoroughness  and  econ¬ 
omy.  The  counselor  who  must  admin¬ 
ister  and  score  all  the  tests  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  limited.  The  total  duties  of 
counselors  are  differently  defined  in 
different  schools.  In  many  places  the 
list  of  duties  is  so  long  that  no  time 
is  left  for  any  testing  at  all. 

Where  the  whole  school  is  sympathe- 
tc  with  the  testing  program,  some  re¬ 
lief  from  the  total  burden  of  testing 
may  be  worked  out  by  the  counselor. 
A  counselor  with  excellent  training  in 
test  administration  and  interpretation 
may  be  able  to  train  at  least  chosen 
teachers  to  administer  tests  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  to  a.ssist  in  scoring.  Thus 
where  it  is  desired  to  give  the  same 
test  to  an  entire  class,  this  work  may 
be  carried  by  a  teacher.  This  leaves 
the  counselor  free  to  interpret  test  re¬ 
sults  and  work  with  those  children  who 
seem  to  need  more  specialized  help. 
Where  the  services  of  a  testing  clinic 
are  available,  a  whole  day  may  well  be 
spent  by  the  child  in  a  completely  in¬ 
dividual  program  of  testing.  This  is 
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probably  the  ideal  situation  but  in 
most  cases  will  prove  too  expensive  so 
that  group  testing  must  be  used  as  a 
preliminary  and  only  special  problems 
directed  to  the  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  clinic. 

The  question  also  arises  how  often 
tests  should  be  administered.  Some 
authorities,  particularly  Williamson, 
feel  that  one  should  check  and  recheck 
year  after  year.  A  yearly  record 
throughout  the  child’s  school  life 
might  have  considerable  value  for  guid¬ 
ance.  In  the  many  cases  where  the 
school  does  not  feel  it  can  provide  a 
complete  testing  program  yearly  it  may 
give  a  general  ability  test  and  an 
achievement  test  in  alternate  years. 

The  ideal  would  certainly  be  having 
the  counselor  in  such  close  touch  with 
each  student  assigned  to  him  that  he 
was  constantly  aware  of  student  needs 
and  could  administer  tests  when  need¬ 
ed.  In  most  larger  schools  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  this  ideal  situa¬ 
tion.  1 

Whai  Tests  Shall  We  Usef 

The  number  of  tests  available  is  be- 
wilderingly  large.  Publishers  lists 
give  hundreds  of  names,  and  the  names 
themselves  are  often  so  similar  as  to 
be  of  little  help  to  the  person  seeking 
to  choose  a  test.  Since  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  all  of  even  the 
more  used  tests  in  this  paper,  we  shall 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
mention  as  few  actual  test  names  as 
possible.  Catalogues,  bibliographies  of 
tests,  such  as  that  of  Hildreth,  or 
evaluations,  such  as  the  Menial 
Measurements  Yearbook,  give  names 
and  factual  material  about  tests.  For 
our  purposes,  classification  under  a 
few  simple  headings  makes  the  task 


of  viewing  this  mass  of  material  a 
little  easier. 

a.  Intelligence  or  General  Mental 
Ability  Tests.  The  use  of  the  word 
“intelligence”  befogs  the  issue  here 
since  there  is  little  agreement  among 
psychologists  as  to  the  definition  of  in¬ 
telligence.  We  shall  describe  under 
this  heading  what  Eurich  and  Wrenn 
describe  as  “tests  of  potential  capacity 
for  intellectual  work,  or  the  ability  to 
learn  in  a  school  situation.” 

General  ability  tests  fall  into  sev¬ 
eral  groups:  language  and  non-lan¬ 
guage,  individual  and  group.  Indi¬ 
vidual  tests  require  that  one  test  ad¬ 
ministrator  work  with  one  student  and 
are  usually  administered  orally.  Their 
nature  may,  however,  be  language  or 
non-language.  The  Stanford  Revision 
of  the  Binet  tests  is  heavily  weighted 
with  language  but  has  some  non¬ 
language  elements  especially  at  the 
younger  age  levels.  The  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Seale  is  in  two  parts  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  both  a  language 
and  a  non-language  quotient  and  either 
part  can  be  used  alone  although  with 
less  reliability.  Some  tests,  such  as 
the  Carl  Hollow  Square,  are  entirely 
non-language  in  nature  but  still  re¬ 
quire  individual  administration  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intricacies  of  their  scor¬ 
ing. 

Group  tests  are  usually  paper-and- 
pencil  in  nature  but  may  also  be  lan¬ 
guage  or  non-language.  Many  of  the 
older  and  more  established  ones,  such 
as  the  Otis  Self-Administering  Tests, 
are  purely  language  in  content.  Some, 
like  the  Army  Beta  Examination,  are 
wholly  non-language.  Some  more  re¬ 
cent  group  tests  have  combined  these 
features. 

It  is  rather  commonly  accepted  that 
the  counselor  should  be  trained  pro- 
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fessionally  before  trying  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  tests.  Since  interpretation,  as 
well  as  administration,  is  vital  in  all 
cases,  it  would  seem  that  a  sound  basis 
in  psychology  would  be  necessary  for 
all  counselors  who  are  to  interpret  test 
results  for  themselves. 

b.  Achievement  Tests.  Achieve¬ 
ment  tests  differ  from  “intelligence” 
tests  chiefly  in  that  they  purport  to 
measure  what  the  child  has  learned 
rather  than  his  learning  rate.  Some 
overlapping  is  enevitable.  The  “in¬ 
telligence”  or  general  ability  test,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  in  language  form, 
makes  use  of  things  which  the  child 
has  learned ;  language  itself  is  one  of 
these.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  only 
evidence  one  had  were  the  result  of 
one  achievement  test,  one  would  not 
know  whether  the  child  had  done  poor¬ 
ly  with  it  because  of  poor  educational 
opportunity  or  of  poor  native  ability. 
The  periodic  school  examination  is  an 
achievement  test  and,  in  this  sense, 
achievement  tests  are  certainly  the 
oldest  forms  of  tests.  Usually  when 
the  term  is  used  now,  however,  we 
mean  one  of  the  many  standardized 
tests  obtainable  in  nearly  all  the  school 
subjects.  These  are  subject  matter 
examinations  which  enable  the  teacher 
to  measure  her  clas.s  against  classes  all 
over  the  country. 

c.  Aptitude  Tests.  This  third 
member  of  the  group  is  also  somewhat 
open  to  confusion  with  the  first  two. 
Bingham,  for  example,  says  that  a  test 
may  be  regarded  as  an  aptitude  test, 
no  matter  what  its  title,  if  those  who 
do  well  in  that  test  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  with  a  certain  study  or  occu¬ 
pation  than  those  who  do  poorly.  Cer¬ 
tain  tests  have,  however,  been  worked 
out  which  seek  to  test  the  student’s 
ability  to  reason  with  a  given  type  of 


material  without  having  attended  a 
single  class  in  that  study.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  picture  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  student  handles 
the  type  of  concepts  essential  to  short¬ 
hand,  without  his  having  been  exposed 
to  shorthand.  It  is  this  type  of  test 
which  is  most  commonly  known  as  an 
aptitude  test. 

d.  Mechanical  Intelligence  Tests. 
These  are  tests  of  an  individual’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  acquire,  organize  and  use 
knowleilge  about  mechanical  materials 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  in  mechanics  and 
other  physical  concepts.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  guidance  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  consider  mechanical  intelligence 
as  a  special  area  of  testing  since  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  it  does 
not  correlate  highly  with  the  type  of 
ability  which  makes  for  success  in 
English  or  history  classes,  for  example. 
^Mechanical  tests  may  be  paper-and- 
pencil  in  nature,  like  those  of  Bennett 
or  O’Rourke,  or  they  may  consist  of 
actual  materials  to  l>e  assembled  or 
models  to  be  operated,  like  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Mc'chauical  As.sembly  Test  and 
the  Cox.  When  in  written  form  they 
usually  make  use  of  pictures  because 
they  test  knowledge  of  tools  and  of 
mechanical  principles  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed  in  words.  Tests  of  spatial  re¬ 
lationships.  such  as  the  Minnesota 
Spatial  Relations  l)oards  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Paper  Formboard  are  usually 
also  included  under  this  heading. 

e.  Te..sts  of  Manipulative  Ability. 
In  too  many  cases,  these  are  confused 
with  tests  of  mechanical  comprehen¬ 
sion  whereas  they  are  tests  of  the  speed 
of  manipulation.  No  problem-solving 
is  retjuired.  The  exact  task  is  taught, 
time  is  given  for  some  practice,  then 
the  individual  is  timed.  The  Minne- 
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sota  Rate  of  Manipulation,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bi-Manual  Worksample  and 
the  Purdue  Peg  Board,  in  which  no 
problems  are  to  be  solved,  are  typical 
examples  of  such  teats.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  these  tests  have  been 
largely  overlooked  in  the  planning  of 
school  guidance  programs.  Perhaps 
the  relatively  greater  ease  of  adminis¬ 
tering  group  paper  tests  accounts  for 
this.  Perhaps  we  just  get  too  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thinking,  in  schools,  that 
everything  worthwhile  can  be  put  on 
pa|)er.  We  should  remember  that  a 
tremendous  number  of  our  pupils  must 
earn  their  livings  with  their  hands. 
Many  studies  show  that  there  is  little 
correlation  between  muscular  skills 
and  mental  skills  and  so  if  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  to  guide  students  with  regard 
to  occupations  which  are  chiefly  man¬ 
ipulative,  tests  of  manual  skills  are 
vitally  important  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

f.  Personality  Measures.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  types  of  personality  measure  are 
in  current  use:  the  questionnaire  and 
the  projective  technique.  Question¬ 
naires  are  the  older  and  more  familiar 
variety  and  will  be  used  in  most  school 
testing  programs  because  they  lend 
themselves  readily  to  group  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  ask  the  student  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  attitudes  toward  a  number 
of  things,  his  behavior  in  a  number 
of  situations;  successful  use  of  this 
type  of  measure  obviously  depends 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  student 
and  his  willingness  to  respond  frank¬ 
ly.  The  wise  counselor  will  keep  this 
point  well  in  mind,  realizing  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  does  not  understand 
the  reading  material  involved  in  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson  probably  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  reading  material  involved  in 
a  personality  test  either,  but  because 


there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 
to  personality  measures  it  is  difficult 
to  check  understanding.  Also,  many 
students  are  tempted  to  give  the  per¬ 
sonality  response  they  think  will  be 
more  socially  acceptable  even  though 
it  does  not  too  well  represent  their 
true  feelings  or  behavior.  Some  tests 
include  validating  questions  by  which 
the  frankness  of  the  student  can  be 
ascertained  and  the  consequent  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  test  ratings  judged. 

Projective  techniques  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  personality  usually  require 
individual  administration  by  a  highly 
skilled  person,  although  there  has  been 
some  development  of  group  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  years.  In  all  cases 
they  require  interpretation  by  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  This  combined  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  most  valuable  in  the 
study  of  problem  personalities  will 
keep  them  from  general  use  in  a  school¬ 
wide  testing  program  but  every  coun¬ 
selor  should  be  aware  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  value  in  those  individual  cases 
which  require  clinical  study. 

g.  Interest  Inventories.  Interest 
inventories  vary  from  simple  check 
lists  of  occupations  to  very  complex 
attempts  to  see  how  much  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  like  practicing  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  etc.  The  first  is  quick¬ 
ly  given  and  requires  little  in  the  way 
of  scoring;  it  gives,  however,  little 
more  than  could  be  gotten  by  asking 
the  child  what  he  thinks  he  wants  to 
do.  The  latter  takes  somewhat  more 
time  to  administer,  and  may  take  most 
of  a  day  to  score,  unless  machine  scor¬ 
ing  is  available.  It  is  this  difficulty 
in  scoring  which  raises  the  chief  ob¬ 
jection.  Rarely  can  so  time-consum¬ 
ing  a  test  be  used  in  a  school.  Be¬ 
tween  these  extremes  lie  a  number  of 
inventories  which  seek  to  differentiate 
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areas  of  interest  by  getting  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  individual  for  various 
activities.  In  most  cases  this  gives  a 
practical  starting-point  for  discussion. 
One  or  two  inventories  seek  to  vali¬ 
date  these  statements  of  preference  by 
adding  a  section  of  informational 
questions;  these  inventories'  assume 
that  you  cannot  really  be  interested  in 
a  field  without  having  gotten  some  in¬ 
formation  about  it. 

With  Tests,  Too, 

There  Are  Dangers! 

Most  of  the  danger*,  in  the  use  of 
tests’  in  a  guidance  program  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned  at  least  by  im¬ 
plication.  Most  important,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  tests,  use  them  well.  Cor¬ 
rect  administration  and  wise  interpre¬ 
tation  are  always  absolutely  essential ; 
there  is  no  substitute  for  them.  Coun¬ 
selors  deal  with  very  vital  material; 
there  is  no  room  for  trial  and  error  in 
testing.  The  counselor  must  have 
sound  training  and  should  have  a 
period  of  internship  before  working 
alone. 

It  is  ahso  important  to  choose  the 
particular  test  or  tests  which  best  suit 
the  program  of  the  particular  school. 
Tests  should  of  course  be  chosen  to 
measure  what  the  school  wants  to 
measure.  They  should  also  be  chosen 
with  some  regard  to  their  reliability 
and  validity.  Printed  studies  of  the 
test  and  such  compendiums  of  criti¬ 
cism  as  Mental  Measurements  Year¬ 
book  can  be  consulted  with  profit. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to 
whether  the  norms  are  based  on  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number  of  cases  to  be 
likely  to  be  stable  and  whether  those 
norms  are  based  on  a  population  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  in  the  school. 


Another  caution  concerns  not  the 
tests  themselves  but  the  handling  of 
the  results.  These  should  be  kept  in 
a  private  file  and  so  treated  that  at 
no  time  could  a  number  or  descriptive 
term  coming  out  of  the  testing  be 
attached  to  a  pupil.  Whether  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable  in  its  meaning, 
such  an  attachment  may  have  very  bad 
results.  Tests  should  be  interpreted 
privately  and  raw  scores  should  never 
be  publicized. 

Finally,  we  might  say  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  counseling  pr<^ram  includes  four 
basic  elements:  records,  designed  to 
meet  tbe  needs  of  the  particular  group 
of  students  served  by  the  school,  accu¬ 
rate,  as  to  content  and  efficient  in 
form;  a  screening  program  designed 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  particular 
group  of  students  served  by  the  school 
and  supplemented  by  more  individual 
testing  in  special  cases;  an  organized 
program  for  giving  students  informa¬ 
tion  about  vocations;  and  a  counselor 
trained  in  the  use  of  these  materials 
and  in  the  art  of  counseling,  with  a 
high  regard  for  the  professional 
aspects  of  her  work  and  ample  time 
to  have  individual  interviews.  Voca¬ 
tional  plans  in  which  the  student  has 
had  no  part  are  rarely  accepted,  nor 
is  a  mere  statement  of  test  results, 
without  personal  interpretation  of 
much  use  to  the  student.  Both  records 
and  test  results  often  take  on  a  new 
light  when  the  counselor  talks  with 
the  student  himself. 

Summary 

Records  and  tests  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
usefulness  for  guidance  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school.  Both  vary  from  the  very 
simple  to  the  very  complex.  To  use 
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little  or  none  of  either  is  to  sacrifice  for  both.  Both  records  and  tests  care- 
much  in  information  of  great  poten-  fully  chosen  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
tial  value.  To  set  up  a  highly  com-  particular  school,  well  kept  or  admin- 
plex  system  of  either  is  costly,  some-  istered,  and  wisely  interpreted  will 
what  in  money  but  especially  in  time,  greatly  improve  the  guidance  which 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  middle  path  can  be  offered. 
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A  Unit  ^Propaganda  Analysis 

By  L.  H.  GARSTIN 
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Kimberley,  B.  C.,  Canada 

ONE  of  the  units  in  our  senior  diet  one  another  in  the  way  they 
(grades  11  and  12)  social  seemed  to.  Some  said,  “Those  who 
studies  curriculum  calls  for  a  wrote  them  didn’t  know  the  facta 
study  of  the  methods  of  investigating  themselves.”  Others  thought,  with  the 
social  problems.  It  was  during  discus-  differing  views  concerning  the  multi- 
sion  of  how  to  apply  the  scientific  tude  of  political  “isms”  in  mind,  “The 
method  to  the  investigation  of  political  authors  want  us  to  believe  what  they 
and  economic  problems  and  how  to  tell  us.  They  want  us  to  think  Fascism 
collect  and  evaluate  information  pert-  or  Communism  is  all  right.”  And 
inent  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  what  do  we  call  this  deliberate  bias? 
that  one  wide-awake  lad  in  the  class  Various  answers  were  given  and  dis- 
asked,  “How  can  we  tell  whether  the  missed  by  the  class  as  incorrect,  until 
information  we  get  is  true  or  not  ?  I  a  girl  said,  “Propaganda.  They  want 
have  been  reading  three  different  his-  us  to  believe  something  that  isn’t  tnie.” 
tory  books  in  the  library  and  I  have  The  class  thought  this  a  pretty  good 
found  that  the  date  of  the  Bill  of  definition  and  I  suggested  that  per- 
Rights  is  different.  One  book  says  haps  we  ought,  then,  to  make  a  de- 
1688  and  the  others,  1689.”  I  real-  tailed  investigation  of  propaganda, 
ized  immediately  that  here  was  a  This  was  agreed  to  and  the  problem 
grand  opportunity  to  introduce  the  of  where  to  b^in  arose.  To  lead  the 
problem  of  propaganda  to  the  students,  class  to  a  decision  I  asked  them 
I  asked  if  other  pupils  had  discovered  whether  they  had  come  across  propa- 
similar  differences  in  statements  of  ganda  outside  their  text-books.  Yes, 
facts  in  different  history  texts  they  they  had  recognized  it  in  radio  pro- 
had  read.  The  replies  elicited,  indi-  grams,  in  advertising  and  in  politics, 
cated  that  the  phenomenon  had  been  Probablj’,  I  suggested,  advertising  pro¬ 
observed  frequently  not  only  with  paganda  would  be  the  best  to  begin 
dates  but  with  other  more  general  with  since  it  could  be  found  in  maga- 
statements  concerning  historical  events  zines  and  newspapers  that  could  be 
and  movements.  brought  into  the  classroom  for  exam- 

Having  thus  established  that  the  ination. 
problem  was  fairly  common,  I  then  So  we  began  our  study  of  propa- 
turned  the  matter  back  to  the  class  as  ganda  with  advertising.  The  students 
a  whole.  What  would  they  do  to  get  brought  a  large  variety  of  popular 
at  the  truth  ?  Attempts  to  answer  this  periodicals  and  daily  newspapers  to 
question  led  to  the  realization  that  they  class  the  following  day.  Ads  were 
know  of  no  really  adequate  solution,  clipped  out  and  the  class  examined 
I  then  asked  why  books  should  contra-  them  to  find  out  where  they  “didn’t 
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tell  the  truth”  but  it  was  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  not  telling  the  truth  as  of  appealing 
to  man’s  universal  impulses  and  de¬ 
sires.  Advertisers  tried  to  persuade 
men  to  buy  the  goods  advertised  by 
playing  on  these  desires  and  impulses. 
But  what  were  these  desires  to  which 
the  advertisers  appealed?  Further 
study  resulted  in  a  list  of  the  more 
prominent  hunnan  impulses  exploited 
by  the  advertisers.  To  record  this  in¬ 
formation,  scrap-books  were  made,  in 
which  examples  of  ads  were  pasted 
with  the  type  of  impulse  exploited 
printed  under  them,  along  with  ex¬ 
planations  of  how  they  were  used  to 
put  across  the  desired  messages.  The 
major  impulses  exploited  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers  which  were  discovered  by  the 
class  included  the  tendency  to  be 
attracted  by  the  opposite  sex,  curiosity 
at  the  unusual,  love  of  reading  stories, 
and  looking  at  pictures,  the  wish  for 
social  status,  fear  of  social  disapproval, 
filth  in  authority,  desire  for  wealth, 
the  wish  to  be  famous,  the  innate  lover 
of  children  and  fear  of  insecurity, 
death  and  old  age. 

Typical  comments  written  about  the 
ads  by  the  students  are  of  interest. 
Said  one  student,  commenting  on  a 
cigarette  ad,  “Cigarettes  are  often  ad¬ 
vertised  with  pictures  of  beautiful 
girls.  The  aim  of  the  advertiser  is  to 
draw  the  reader  to  the  ad  through  sex 
appeal,  knowing  the  trade  name  of  the 
cigarettes  will  be  imprinted  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  will  be  recalled 
at  a  later  date  when  the  customer 
wants  to  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes.” 
Another  stated  of  a  soap  ad,  “Users 
of  soaps  are  reminded  that  movie  stars 
use  this  brand  of  soap.  The  point  is 
that  if  people  want  to  be  like  the  fam¬ 
ous,  they  should  use  the  products  the 


famous  use.”  Yet  another  commented 
on  a  patent  medicine  ad  featuring  a 
testimonial,  “The  letter  from  Mrs.  X 
describes  how  she  has  benefited  from 
using  the  medicine  advertised  in  the 
ad.  If  it  helped  her,  it  might  help 
me.”  A  fourth  said  of  a  toothpaste 
ad,  “The  reader  is  warned  that  his  bad 
breath  will  prevent  him  from  having 
friends.  He  is  advised  to  buy  a  tooth¬ 
paste  that  will  save  him  from  being 
lonely.” 

Following  this  work,  I  cut  a  large 
number  of  other  ads  from  periodicals 
I  had  around  the  house  and  distributed 
them.  The  students  were  then  asked 
to  name  the  impulse  exploited  by  the 
advertisers,  and  to  comment  on  the 
techniques  used  to  put  across  the  mes¬ 
sages  and  to  assess  their  effectiveness 
as  propaganda  devices.  In  this  way 
further  practice  was  given  in  identify¬ 
ing  advertisement  propaganda  methods 
and  in  criticising  their  effectiveness. 
Individual  differences  were  provided 
for  by  having  the  brighter  students 
study  ads  using  a  combination  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  a  single  sample. 

From  the  visio-verbal  propaganda 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  we 
passed  on  to  the  auditory  propaganda 
of  radio.  Again,  examples  of  this 
form  of  advertising  were  drawn  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  students’  own  ex¬ 
periences.  They  were  assigned  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  radio  over  a  period  of  a 
week  and  to  prepare  reports  on  the 
propaganda  techniques  they  had  heard, 
comparing  them  with  what  they  had 
learned  about  the  techniques  utilized 
in  newspaper  and  magazine  ads.  The 
discussion  arising  from  this  bit  of  re¬ 
search  revealed  that  there  were  as 
many  propaganda  appeals  used  in 
radio  advertising  as  in  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  fundmentally  the 
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appeals  were  the  same.  The  students 
analysed  the  motivation  behind  such 
advertising  devices  as  the  use  of  well- 
known  movie  actors  and  actresses  to 
advertise  Lux  and  Rinso,  share-the- 
wealth  programs  to  sell  shave  creams, 
soap  ojieras  and  sponsored  dramas  to 
attract  prospective  customers  to  a 
dozen  and  one  different  products;  the 
testimonials  of  patrons  read  over  the 
air,  the  singing  and  rhyming  commer¬ 
cials,  and  the  one  minute  dramatiza¬ 
tions  of  life  situations  to  illustrate  the 
products  necessary  to  successful  ro¬ 
mance,  satisfactory  social  standing  and 
security  from  old  age,  death  and  acci¬ 
dent. 

By  this  time,  the  class  had  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  propaganda  was 
all  about.  They  were,  for  instance, 
able  to  analyse  radio  advertising  pro¬ 
paganda  with  greater  confidence  and 
success,  having  already  studied  propa¬ 
ganda  in  magazine  advertising.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  had  Ix^n  to  realize 
that  propaganda  appealed  to  emotions 
and  might  be  used  for  good  as  well  as 
evil  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  in¬ 
evitable  question  arose:  What  about 
political  propaganda  ?  So  we  decided 
we  must  next  tackle  this  more  compli¬ 
cated  form  of  influencing  men’s  actions 
and  beliefs. 

Once  more,  the  plan  was  to  work 
from  the  actual  experience  of  the  class. 
Some  students  had  observed  cartoons 
ridiculing  political  candidates  at  elec¬ 
tion  time;  others  had  noticed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  display  windows  sponsored 
by  the  technocrats;  still  others  had 
seen  political  parades.  Such  observa¬ 
tions  were  offered  as  examples  of  poli¬ 
tical  propaganda  at  work.  With  some 
help,  the  students  soon  had  a  working 
list  of  propaganda  devices  used  in  poli¬ 
tics.  This  list  was  then  broken  down 


into  two  sets,  the  propaganda  of 
esprit  de  corps — songs,  symbols,  uni¬ 
forms,  parades,  initiation  ceremonies, 
mass  demonstrations,  audience  plants, 
oral  testimonials,  socials  and  study 
groups;  and  the  propaganda  of  speech 
and  pamphlet — slogans,  name  calling, 
glittering  generalities,  card  stacking, 
bandwagon  technique,  plain  folks,  mis¬ 
leading  headlines,  hiding  the  news, 
and  cartoons. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  de¬ 
vices  of  political  propaganda,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  influenced  political 
beliefs  and  actions  was  analysed 
through  actual  examples  which  the 
pupils  themselves  submitted  under 
their  instructor’s  guidance.  The  words 
of  political  songs  such  as  the  Marseil¬ 
laise  were  “dissected”  to  show  how 
they  help  create  a  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  among  those  who  participate  in 
them  and  how  they  sum  up  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  group  in  easily  un¬ 
derstandable  terms.  Among  the  songs 
thus  analysed  were  the  Fascist 
Giovinezza;  the  Nazi  Horst  West,  the 
Communist  Inlemationale  and  na¬ 
tional  anthemns  and  patriotic  songs. 
Symbols  such  as  the  Italian  Fasces, 
the  Nazi  swastika,  the  Communist 
hammer  and  sickle,  the  technocrat 
monad,  emblems  of  lodges,  unions  and 
other  organizations,  trade-marks,  and 
the  various  national  flags  were  drawn 
by  the  pupils  and  short  paragraphs 
were  written  explaining  the  symbol¬ 
ism  incorporated  in  the  designs.  One 
girl,  for  instance,  wrote,  “The  ham¬ 
mer  and  sickle  flag  of  Russia  repre¬ 
sents  the  solidarity  of  farmer  and 
worker — the  hammer  symbolizing  the 
worker  and  the  sickle,  the  farmer. 
Seeing  the  flag  arouses  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  common  to  the  two  groups.” 

Pictures  of  the  blackshirt  and 
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brownshirt  unifoms  of  the  Italian 
Fascist*  and  the  German  Nazis  were 
sought  in  old  issues  of  magazines  and 
periodicals  as  examples  of  uniforms 
used  for  political  purposes.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  uniforms  create  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  wearers,  identify  them 
as  members  of  a  group  and  engender 
a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  those 
who  wear  them.  Parades  and  demon¬ 
strations  were  discussed  as  devices  for 
creating  mob  solidarity  and  cowing 
opponents.  School  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  and  other  political  organ¬ 
izations  were  given  as  examples  of 
appealing  to  man’s  love  of  ritual  and 
ceremony.  Oral  testimonials  of  the 
feeling  of  purpose  induced  by  faith  in 
a  political  prc^ram  were  shown  to 
overcome  the  diffidence  of  the  masses, 
prodding  them  on  to  overt  support  of 
the  program.  The  psychological  effect 
of  planting  supporters  in  the  audience 
at  a  political  rally  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  donations  and  applause  was  an¬ 
alysed.  In  this  connection,  the  power 
of  suggestion  was  vividly  illustrated 
at  a  school  assembly  at  which  certain 
members  of  the  class  were  instructed 
to  clap  at  \inu8ual  times  and  to  observe 
the  results. 

The  propaganda  of  speech  and 
pamphlet  was  dealt  with  in  similar 
fashion,  examples  of  each  propaganda 
device  being  offered  by  the  students 
and  then  discussed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  use  as  techniques  in  in¬ 
fluencing  political  action.  Slogans,  in 
the  words  of  the  students,  “sum  up 
the  aims  of  a  political  party  in  brief 
and  easily  understandable  form” ; 
Name  calling,  “smears  an  opposition 
party  with  bad  names” ;  cartoons, 
“ridicule  an  opponent  thereby  stopping 


others  from  joining  him  for  fear  of 
similar  ridicule”;  glittering  generali¬ 
ties,  “confuse  thinking  with  words 
that  have  no  real  meaning”;  Card¬ 
stacking  “is  a  way  of  selecting  facts 
detrimental  to  your  opponent  and  ig¬ 
noring  those  in  his  favour.”  In  order 
to  understand  the  importance  of  name¬ 
calling  words  in  propaganda,  the  stu¬ 
dents  made  lists  of  the  more  frequent¬ 
ly  used  words  and  noted  the  responses 
they  call  out  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  In  the  same  way  they  made 
lists  of  “generality”  words  and  wrote 
definitions  of  them  showing  how  their 
meanings  are  many  and  vague.  To 
help  them  grasp  the  meaning  of  card¬ 
stacking  and  the  bandwagon  technique, 
misleading  headlines  and  hidden  news, 
they  collected  samples  of  political 
speeches,  misleading  headlines  and  hid¬ 
den  news  and  analysed  the  former  to 
find  examples  of  card-stacking  and  the 
band-wagon  technique. 

At  the  close  of  the  unit  some  time 
was  spent  in  discussing  defences 
against  propaganda.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  ability  to  recognize  propa¬ 
ganda  is  the  best  defence  against  it, 
there  are  certain  other  steps  that  are 
essential.  Among  those  mentioned  by 
the  students  were:  “Relying  on  the 
experiences  of  trusted  friends,”  “Read¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  a  newspaper,”  “Read¬ 
ing  more  than  one  newspaper,” 
“Choosing  the  middle  road  between  ex¬ 
tremes,”  “Testing  statements  against 
known  facts,”  “Recognizing  pre¬ 
judices,  stereotypes  and  dogmas.”  To 
these  I  added  certain  devices  that 
would  help  guard  against  being  taken 
in  by  advertising  propaganda :  lotting 
for  the  stamp  of  approval  of  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  and  reliable  private 
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testing  and  inspection  organizations; 
becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus ;  becoming 
familiar  with  the  laws  governing  the 
standards  and  quality  of  products 


placed  on  sale;  understanding  the  sci¬ 
entific  language  used  to  describe  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  learning  to  read  ads  so 
as  to  distinguish  between  factual  state¬ 
ments  and  mere  trade  puffs. 
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Man’s  Beligions.  By  John  B.  Noss. 
liew  York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1949. 
xi  and  812  pages.  $4.50. 

For  serious  college  students  and  for 
teachers,  Man'tt  Rrligionii  by  Professor 
John  B.  Noss  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege)  is  a  comprehensive  one-volume  study 
of  the  world’s  great  religions.  Adequate 
amounts  of  descriptive  or  interpretative 
details  from  the  original  source  materials 
make  the  volume  vivid  and  informative. 
Especially  valuable  is  Dr.  Noss’  care  in 
presenting  the  development  of  each  reli¬ 
gion  studied.  Not  only  are  the  facts  of 
evolving  religion  and  its  present  status 
described,  but  there  is  also  a  tremendous 
amount  of  material  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
terval  between  foundation  and  the  present 
day.  —  William  P.  Seabs 

Life  and  Education  in  Early  Societies. 
By  Thomas  Woody.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1949.  xx  and  825  pages. 
$7.50. 

A  thorough  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  culture  of  early  societies  has  long 
been  a  need  in  school  programs.  Dr. 
Woody’s  book  may  fill,  in  part,  the  need 
for  material  in  this  area  of  study.  Dr. 
Woody  considers  primitive  life  and  educa¬ 
tion.  in  the  great  river  valleys  (the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Yellow 
River,  the  Indus,  and  in  the  area  of  Iran) ; 


in  the  Empires  of  the  Sea  (the  great 
Greek  states)  ;  and  in  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  East  and  West. 

The  approach  is  that  of  a  balance  of  the 
physical  and  mental  aspects  of  culture. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  recreation  and 
phj'sical  culture  in  relation  to  the  total 
pattern  of  culture.  Lacking  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  everyday  things — the  crafts  and 
the  arts.  How  these  pecq>le  lived,  what 
they  used,  how  they  made  things,  what 
were  their  skills  and  how  these  were 
acquired — these  factors  are  not  empha¬ 
sized. 

The  volume  is  a  splendid  reference  book 
for  those  seeking  the  roots  of  culture. 

—  William  P.  Sears 

Public-School  Publicity.  By  Gunnar 
Horn.  New  York.  Inor  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1948.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Horn  has  treated  a  very  difficult 
subject  in  a  very  interesting  fashion. 
Teachers  and  public  school  administrators 
should  find  the  book  most  helpful  and 
illuminating  on  where  to  find,  when  to  g«t, 
and  how  to  publish  school  news.  Particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  radio  and 
the  newspaper  as  outlets  for  school  news. 
The  book  could  be  used  very  well  as  a 
guide  for  a  strong  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  —  Robert  L.  Thompson,  New  York 
University. 


The  Teacher’s  Opportunity 

By  MRS.  ETHEL  YOUNGS 
Thomas  Jefferson  School, 

Binghamton,  New  York 

A  LICE  McCLOSKEY,  a  great  tudes  of  unselfishness  and  a  goodwill 
teacher  of  a  past  generation,  toward  others. 

once  said  that  teaching  must  he  When  a  teacher’s  work  becomes  a 
a  true  art  work — the  work  of  turning  job  with  a  salary  and  certain  hours  of 
little  souls  into  a  worth-while  life.  labor,  she  has  lost  the  vision  of  a  true 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  teacher  and  the  outlook  is  drudgery 
much  need  for  teachers  who  have  cour-  and  the  results  are  far  from  cheerful, 
age  and  faith  in  the  fundamental  in-  The  teacher  must  concern  herself 
fluence  that  education  exerts  on  the  with  the  development  of  ideals  and 
life  of  an  individual,  the  life  of  the  purposes  which  will  give  the  child  a 
nation  and  of  humanity  in  general.  chance  to  be  of  greater  service  in  his 
The  teacher  prepares  for  the  future  group, 
by  the  rebuilding  of  a  destroyed  world  The  children  of  today  lack  responsi- 
that  will  unite  all  mankind.  The  bility!  We  would  like  to  blame  the 
teacher’s  work  is  always  constructive  recent  world  conflicts  for  this  situa- 
— building  habits  and  ideals  and  atti-  tion  but  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  par- 
fudes  that  will  last  a  life  time.  Build-  ents  and  teachers  are  to  blame.  We  do 
ing  for  peace  when  half  the  world  is  not  give  our  children  enough  oppor- 
building  for  war  is  no  simple  task!  tunities  to  become  responsible. 

If  we  could  put  the  money  spent  on  How  often  do  we  say:  “Let  me 
wars  into  education  there  would  be  no  write  the  letter — ^you  make  so  many 
future  wars.  Real  education  doesn’t  errors.”  “I’ll  carry  the  money — you’d 
depend  on  facts  and  knowledge, — real  lose  it!” 

education  is  a  development  of  ideals  Children  are  individuals  who  will 
and  character  and  ability  to  stand  on  assume  responsibility  if  it  is  de- 
one.’s  own  feet  and  earn  a  livelihood,  manded.  Let  us  not  confuse  responsi- 
Our  task  is  to  inspire  children  to  ac-  bilitics  with  the  outside  interests  that 
quire  an  attitude  of  striving  for  the  we  are  showering  upon  our  children 
l^st  in  life  and  a  desire  to  be  of  serv-  to  the  extent  that  there  is  no  proper 
ice  to  the  good  of  all  humanity.  The  balance  between  scholastic  work  and 
facts  that  we  teach  in  school  are  only  outside  interests.-  A  rounded  schedule 
the  means  to  an  end.  Our  conception  is  the  safest  road, 
that  school  is  separate  from  life  itself  It  has  been  said  that  the  surest  hope 
is  very  wrong.  School  is  an  environ-  of  world  peace  lies  in  the  field  of  edu- 
ment  where  children  are  guided  along  cation  and  that  teachers  hold  the  bal- 
the  road  of  life.  By  means  of  our  ance  between  a  peaceful  world  and  a 
various  courses  of  study,  children  are  world  of  chaos. 

learning  to  develop  habits  and  atti-  If  this  be  true,  the  teacher  of  today 
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has  a  great  responsibility  which  must 
be  taken  seriously. 

Our  first  task  is  to  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  others.  Our  whole  field  of  social 
studies  is  carried  on  with  this  in 
mind.  Prejudice  and  hate  are  too 
often  fostered  in  the  minds  of  children 
by  grownups  who  have  allowed  differ¬ 
ences  in  race  and  creed  to  hamper 
democratic  procedures. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  that 
of  providing  training  for  adjustment. 
Our  child’s  happiness  depends  on  his 
adjustment  in  early  life.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  parents  and  teachers. 

First  and  perhaps  most  important 
is  a  consistent  well-planned  health  pro¬ 
gram  which  starts  at  home  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  school  life.  We 
should  be  sure  that  all  physical  de¬ 
fects  have  adequate  medical  attention. 
See  that  the  child  not  only  develops 
good  physical  habits  but  good  mental 
attitudes  as  well.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  he  gets  to  school  with  a  bright 
and  happy  outlook  on  life.  Do  you 
send  him  to  school  after  he’s  had  10 
to  12  hours  of  sleep  and  a  good  4  point 
breakfast  or  did  you  let  him  listen  to 
some  late  radio  programs  ?  A  sleepy 
child  isn’t  alert ! 

Secondly,  do  you  make  sure  he  has 
the  necessary  equipment  with  which  to 
work?  If  he  doesn’t,  it  necessitates 
formation  of  bad  habits  by  depending 
on  some  one  else  and  by  borrowing. 
This  probably  has  little  to  do  with  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  but  I  can 
assure  you  it  helps  to  create  a  peace¬ 
ful  little  comer  in  that  world! 

How  can  we  bring  about  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  all  peoples  ? 

I  think,  first,  by  understanding  oui> 
selves  and  each  other  and  by  making 
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our  purposes  clear  to  ourselves  and  to 
each  other.  We  must  know  what  we 
want  from  our  children  and  consistent¬ 
ly  demand  it.  As  parents  and  teachers 
we  must  understand  our  aims  and 
work  toward  that  goal. 

We  cannot  sell  to  children  that 
which  we  do  not  possess.  Children 
must  begin  to  understand  each  other 
in  the  classroom,  to  be  agreeable  and 
considerate  of  other  children  and  of 
theirTeachers.  Politeness  is  a  courtesy 
that  should  be  shown  to  others  even 
though  they  themselves  may  be  rude. 
I^earning  to  live  together  in  the  school 
room  is  the  nucleus  for  learning  to 
live  together  in  this  great  world. 
Learning  to  live  living  and  through 
living  together  will  we  form  a  pattern 
that  helps  to  create  democracy.  Re¬ 
member  the  child  is  living  now — not 
getting  ready  to  live. 

The  child  must  be  taught  that  with 
every  privilege  in  a  democracy  there 
is  an  obligation.  He  must  be  taught 
to  accept  the  duty  as  well  as  demand 
the  rights  and  privileges.  Help  him 
make  himself  a  good  citizen  at  home, 
at  school  and  on  the  street. 

When  !^^ary  and  John  share  some 
responsibility,  you  are  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  build  character.  You 
are  teaching  them  how  to  live  well  in 
their  surroundings.  Through  this  you 
can  develop  attitudes  that  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  life.  Many  parents  fear 
they  may  teach  their  children  by  a 
wrong  method  so  that  they  hesitate  to 
teach  at  all. 

Don’t  be  afraid !  Give  them  all  the 
practical  experiences  you  can.  Let 
them  count  change.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  hold  a  large  bill  in  their 
hands.  Let  them  weigh  articles. 
Allow  them  to  measure  liquids.  Re¬ 
member  you  can  do  more  individually 
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in  your  own  homes  than  we  can  do 
with  a  large  group  in  the  school  room. 

Read  with  them  and  discuss  the 
stories  they  like.  There  are  many  new 
books  as  well  as  old  favorites  that  you 
will  enjoy  as  much  as  they.  Children 
learn  to  love  books  by  being  with  them 
and  having  them  read  by  adults. 
Adult  companionship  is  as  important 
as  playmates. 

As  a  teacher  (and  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  other  teachers  as  well)  I  am 
grateful  when  you  send  your  child  to 
school  with  clean  clothing,  brushed 
teeth  and  a  neat  appearance,  but  are 
you  always  sure  he  goes  off  to  school 
with  a  good  frame  of  mind?  Is  his 
attitude  what  it  should  be  toward  his 
teacher  and  toward  school  in  general? 
Much  as  he  needs  the  neat  appearance, 
a  well  adjusted  attitude  is  more  im¬ 
portant. 

The  teaching  goes  on  but  the  learn¬ 
ing  isn’t  accomplished  unless  the  mind 
is  ready  to  receive  the  information 
given. 

But  you  may  wonder  how  you  can 
develop  a  good  school  attitude !  That’s 
a  difficult  task  to  be  sure! 

Remember  that  children  are  imita¬ 
tors  and  often  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  Never  let  the  child  know  of 
your  school  dislikes  if  by  chance  you 
had  some.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  par¬ 
ent  say  before  his  child  “I  never  could 
do  arithmetic  problems.”  That’s 
enough — ^your  child  won’t  be  able  to 


do  problems  either  after  that!  or  I 
never  liked  compositions!  or  I  was  al¬ 
ways  a  poor  penman !  If  you  were — 
keep  it  a  dark  secret.  At  least  give 
him  a  chance!  Send  him  to  us  with 
an  open  mind — a  mind  that’s  bad 
plenty  of  sleep  and  a  good  breakfast. 
Teach  him  to  respect  you  and  others 
in  your  home.  And  I’m  sure  he’ll 
give  us  the  respect  due  us. 

And  he’s  well  on  the  road  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  other  countries  which  he  will  study 
about  in  his  work  at  school. 

Modern  life  demands  that  children 
have  a  fair  degree  of  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  children.  Most  chil¬ 
dren  like  to  have  friends  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  liked  by  them  is  a  strong 
force  which  makes  them  conform  to 
certain  standards  and  traditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  they  live.  The  problem 
of  getting  along  together  is  very  com¬ 
plex  and  many  times  necessitates  yield¬ 
ing  to  various  patterns  of  conduct. 
The  important  thing  is  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  giving  and  taking. 

If  our  children  in  America  can  de¬ 
velop  the  ability  to  live  peacefully  to¬ 
gether  in  the  home  and  school,  we 
need  not  fear  future  conditions  in  the 
world  because  understanding  each 
other  fosters  peace!  Living  together 
well  creates  a  democratic  pattern  of 
freedom  and  tolerance  upon  which  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  depends. 


They  Dropped  Out  <?/ School 

By  AARON  GOFF 
Central  High  School, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

WHEN  a  young  man  of  sixteen  ing,  overseas  experiences,  battles, 
has  decided  that  school  has  neuroses,  shock,  injury  and  goldbrick¬ 
nothing  to  offer  him,  he  just  ing.  Here  were  our  drop  outs — three 
will  not  be  talked  out  of  it.  The  line  to  fifteen  years  older, 
of  reasoning  of  such  a  boy,  about  to  The  apparent  reasons  for  the  change 
drop  out.  is  something  like  that  of  an  of  mind  are  simple  ones.  Maturation 
infatuated  teenager,  95  percent  feel-  is  a  factor  we  seldom  recognize  in  edu- 
ing  and  emotions,  seasoned  with  five  cational  planning.  Broad  experiences 
percent  of  rationalization.  I’ve  seen  added  to  the  first  factor  make  a  size- 
parents,  teachers,  counselors  and  prin-  able  sum;  add  interest;  add  ambition; 
cipals  beg,  threaten,  warn,  exhort  and  add  poise;  add  self  realization;  add 
pray  to  no  avail  with  the  fellow  who  personal  infinences;  add  discipline; 
wants  “out.”  Any  success  achieved  add  subsistence  allowances  (for  a  small 
in  holding  him  is  purely  temporary,  minority) ;  and  add  stubbed  toes, 
for,  sooner  than  later,  he  does  get  his  The  skepticism  with  which  many 
discharge  papers  and  his  own  type  of  educators  received  the  return  of  the 
freedom.  veteran  to  school  was  unwarranted. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  drop  This  was  shown  by  the  immediate  re- 
outs  and  the  reasons  given,  as  a  result  vulsion  of  the  veterans  to  the  childish 
of  my  observation  of  the  high  percent-  goings  on  in  the  average  day  high 
age  of  failure  in  trving  to  keep  such  schools.  They  wanted  separate  adult 
boys  in  school.  Therefore,  when  I  treatment.  They  fought  for  it  and 
chanced  to  recognize  several  such  stu-  got  it.  They  wanted  accelerated 
dents  in  my  veterans’  classes,  it  struck  classes.  They  w’ere  willing  to  put  in 
me  as  being  a  valuable  opportunity  to  enough  time  and  effort  to  complete  the 
■do  a  little  investigating.  Here  were  average  year  of  academic  work  in  five 
young  men  and  women  who  were  re-  months  of  afternoon  and  evening 
presentative  of  hundreds  of  veterans  attendance.  Some  aecomjdished  this 
ranging  from  19  to  35,  who  had  re-  while,  at  the  same  time,  suffering 
turned  to  civilian  life  with  new  atti-  through  regular  day  school  classes, 
tudes  toward  school,  or  was  it  school-  The  personal  drive  was  sometimes  tre- 
ing  ?  Here  were  men  who  had  left  mendous.  I  know  of  at  least  one  man 
school  before  completing  their  secon-  who  drove  a  bus  before  regular  day 
dary  educations;  a  few  needed  even  school  sessions,  and  then  for  a  few 
7th  and  8th  grade  work.  Here  were  hours  l>efore  attending  late  afternoon 
men  who  now  wanted  preparation  for  and  evening  classes.  He  had  a  wife 
college  and  for  professional  careers,  and  child  to  keep  happy  at  the  same 
Here  were  the  products  of  basic  train-  time,  .\nother  attended  morning 
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classes  in  Jersey  City,  and  P.  M. 
classes  in  Newark  to  fulfill  his  diploma 
requirements,  maintaining  a  straight 
“A”  record. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  were  the  drop-outs;  many,  the 
lazy,  truant  ones  whom  we  couldn’t 
convince  that  they  needed  a  high 
school  education  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  speak  about  the 
large  number  who  did  not  come  back 
to  school,  who  had  obtained  satisfac¬ 
tory  jobs,  or  had  started  successful 
businesses.  We  can  be  sure  that  they 
received  ample  returns  from  their  own 
endeavors. 

However,  these  veteran  students 
must  have  some  powerful  lessons  for 
us  as  educators.  One  phase  of  the 
general  problem  of  motivation  may 
have  a  solution  in  a  deeper  study  of 
the  j)ersonal  feelings  of  these  boys.  I 
have  asked  a  number  of  them  to  tell 
me  how,  why  or  where  the  change  in 
attitude  took  place.  Some  of  the  an- 
.sw'ers  are  very  revealing.  One,  who 
described  himself  as  a  typical  “dead¬ 
end-kid”  back  in  his  early  school  days, 
got  his  “come  uppance”  in  the  Navy. 
After  having  been  sent  to  the  brig  for 
the  27th  time  for  some  shenanigans, 
“lip”  or  fight,  he  looked  in  the  mirror 
one  morning  at  his  battered  left  eye, 
and  told  himself  that  he  was  now 
grown  Jip.  Aside  from  a  defensive  in¬ 
feriority  complex,  this  young  man  was 
a  fine  participating  student  who  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  his  share  of  work 
to  the  class. 

Another  also  told  me  about  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  front  of  a  mirror  one  morn¬ 
ing,  after  he  had  been  out  of  service 
for  a  year,  that  he  was  getting  nowhere 
fast.  All  the  men  in  the  plant  at 
which  he  was  working  got  ahead  if 
they  had  college  training.  The  others 


were  forced  to  stay  in  their  own  shal¬ 
low  ruts.  He  needed  two  years  of 
accelerated  work  to  complete  his 
diploma  requirements  and  he  literally 
threw  his  hat  to  the  ceiling  the  day 
he  was  admitted  to  an  engineering  col¬ 
lege. 

One  boy  started  his  story  by  telling 
me  that  he  was  sure  of  being  admitted 
to  a  college  through  a  curioiis  accident. 
He  had  picked  up  the  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  alumni  association  of 
a  certain  institution  and  was  going  to 
get  into  that  college  if  it  meant  a  date 
every  week  for  the  next  six  mouths. 
His  revelation  of  educational  neetl  had 
come  to  him  through  a  realization  that 
his  brother  was  working  his  life  aw’ay 
at  a  factory  job  with  no  chance  of  im¬ 
provement  and  a  brother-in-law  was 
in  the  same  predicament  through  lack 
of  sufficient  education. 

All  of  these  veterans  had  no  answer 
to  my  question,  “What  can  we  do  to 
reach  the  16  year  old  who  is  dropping 
out  ?”  I  asked  them  to  look  back  and 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  that  could 
have  been  done  for  them  at  that  time 
to  keep  them  in  school.  They  were 
unanimous  in  deploring  drop-outs,  but 
had  no  solutions.  In  fact,  they  wanted 
help  with  their  own  younger  brothers. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  vet¬ 
erans  in  my  classes  was  orphaned  be¬ 
fore  he  could  remember  it.  He  had 
been  “batted”  around  by  the  neighbors 
and  had  never  amounted  to  anything 
in  school.  Now  he  was  making  up  for 
lost  time  and  was  saving  his  schooling 
rights  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  for  his  col¬ 
lege  years.  A  friend  of  his  had  start¬ 
ed  with  the  freshman  year,  even  though 
he  had  completed  it  before  entering 
the  Army.  This  latter  man  was  the 
most  meticulous  student  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  spent  hours  each  day  out- 
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lining  and  summarizing  everything  be 
studied  and  understanding  every  least 
detail,  diagram  or  phrase.  At  27,  he 
•was  determined  to  become  a  phsychia- 
trist,  even  though  he  realized  that  he 
had  about  15  years  of  study  ahead. 

As  a  group,  this  characteristic  of 
deadly  earnestness  is  outstanding. 
There  is  a  peculiar  grimness  and 
tenacity  about  the  way  some  of  them 
go  after  those  “A’s.”  One  has  the 
feeling  that  their  eyes  are  on  the  gun- 
sights  at  all  times,  aiming  at,  pursuing 
and  fighting  to  achieve  their  ambitions. 
The  few  who  lack  ability  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  compensate  by  industry  and 
the  very  few  who  have  nothing  but 
personality,  use  that  as  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapon.  , 


The  mass  return  of  the  veteran  to 
school  is  most  significant.  It  proves 
that  many  drop-outs  are  educable.  It 
proves  that  maturation  factors  and  ex¬ 
perience  do  change  attitudes  towards 
education.  It  may  prove  that  army 
discipline  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
in  this  respect  It  most  certainly 
means  that  the  schools  must  make  every 
attempt  to  bring  the  drop-out  back  to 
school,  two,  five,  ten  or  even  fifteen 
years  later.  It  may  indicate  the  need 
for  supplementary  secondary  schools, 
other  than  the  traditional  evening 
school,  organized  for  adult,  accelerated 
education,  and  designed  to  attract  the 
persons  who  dropped  out,  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  their  completion  of  the  high  school 
work. 


Every  Teacher 

A  Teacher  0/ Reading 

By  MRS.  HELEN  RAND  MILLER 
Evaruston  Township  High  School  and  Community  College, 

Evanston,  Illinois 


Every  teacher  should  be  a 
teacher  of  reading. 

That  has  been  speech-stuff, 
lecture-stuff  for  years.  But  what  has 
anybody  done  about  it  ?  The  same  old 
pattern  of  history  has  been  repeating 
itself. 

Once  upon  a  time  reading  was  a 
m^tery,  a  secret  mystery.  The  few 
who  possessed  it  guarded  it  like  the 
atom  bomb  and  stirred  a  lot  of  hocus 
pocus  into  it.  Those  who  could  read 
thought  they  were  smart  and  superior ; 
so  they  said  that  people  who  know  how 
to  read  are  smart  and  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  read  are  just  natural¬ 
ly  dumb  and  so  don’t  matter  anyway. 
They  said  that  they  were  Authority, 
and  in  those  backward  days  people  be¬ 
lieved  in  Authority,  and  fell  down  and 
worshipped  it.  That’s  how  they  fell 
down.  And  they  haven’t  scrambled  up 
on  their  own  feet  yet. 

In  the  Hocus  Pocus  Days  the  Hocus 
Pocusers  knew  that  they  should  keep 
their  hocus  pocus  to  themselves.  It 
was  all  they  had.  The  gun  powder  of 
the  Scientific  Age  blew  the  hocus  pocus 
to  smithereens,  but  some  of  the  old 
Hocus  Pocusers  sneaked  around  back 
alleys  picking  scraps  of  hocus  pocus 
out  of  the  garbage  cans,  so  there  is  still 
some  hocus  pocus  around  to  get  rid  of. 

Now  we  know  that  everyone  can 
learn  to  read,  that  everyone  can  im¬ 


prove  his  reading,  that  no  one  knows 
all  the  methods  of  learning  to  read. 
Unprecedented  progress  is  possible  if 
we  experiment  together  and  put  to¬ 
gether  what  we  learn. 

So  we  know  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  say,  “Every  teacher  should  be  a 
teacher  of  reading.”  Every  teacher 
needs  to  know  what  he  can  do  to  be 
a  teacher  of  reading.  In  this  age  of 
specialization  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  English  teachers  to  find  out  how 
people  learn  to  read  and  to  tell  the 
other  teachers. 

In  one  high  school  the  reading  com¬ 
mittee  put  on  one  page  “How  To  Read 
a  Lesson  That  Is  To  Be  Studied.” 
There  were  piles  of  mimeographed 
copies  in  the  English  office  so  that  any 
teacher  of  any  subject  could  get  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  his  classes.  That  would  give 
him  something  to  start  on,  and  he 
could  give  special  help  in  how  to  read 
lessons  for  his  courses. 

How  to  Read  a  Lesson 

That  Is  To  Be  Studied 

1.  Preview.  Glance  through  the 
whole  lesson  to  see  what  you  are  to 
learn.  It  is  as  necessary  to  think 
where  you  are  going  when  you  read 
as  it  is  when  you  drive  a  car.  Think 
what  the  main  idea  probably  is.  Say 
it  to  yourself  in  your  own  words. 
Think  what  it  means. 
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2.  Read  the  lesson  carefully  with 
your  tentative  main  idea  uppermost  in 
your  mind.  Think  how  each  detail 
supports,  explains  or  illustrates  the 
main  idea. 

Decide  which  details  or  facts  you 
will  learn  and  fix  them  in  your  mind 
so  that  you  can  tell  yourself  about 
them  accurately. 

Think  how  to  learn  the  facts  so 
that  you  will  remember  them.  One 
of  the  best  w^ays  is  to  connect  new 
facts  w’ith  facts  you  already  know.  For 
example,  if  you  read,  “Marco  Polo 
visited  China  in  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,”  you  would  not  mere¬ 
ly  repeat  those  words  to  yourself  or 
even  memorize  them  because  you 
might  forget  the  words.  You  would 
talk  to  yourself  something  like  this: 
“Thirteenth  century;  that  is  1200- 
1300.  So  Marco  Polo  went  to  China 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Colum¬ 
bus  sailed  west.  Marco  Polo  and 
Columbus  w’ere  both  Italians.  !Marco 
Polo  lived  before  Columbus.” 

3.  After  you  have  gone  through  the 
lesson  carefully,  think  whether  what 
you  first  thought  was  the  main  idea 
really  is  the  main  idea.  Is  it  the 
sumraarv  of  all  the  parts  in  the  lesson  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  have  to  revise  your 
tentative  idea.  You  want  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  it  accurately  in  your 
mind.  If  you  don’t  get  the  main  idea, 
w’hich  is  the  foundation,  straight  in 
your  mind,  the  parts  of  the  lesson  will 
not  be  arranged  securely.  They  will 
probably  tumble  out  of  your  mind. 
They  will  be  of  very  little  use  any¬ 
way  unless  they  are  in  place. 

4.  Review.  When  you  have  finally 
decided  what  the  main  idea  is,  glance 
over  the  lesson  to  tell  yourself  how  all 


the  parts  you  decided  to  remember  fit 
into  the  main  idea.  Can  you  tell  your¬ 
self  everything  in  the  lesson  that  you 
decided  to  learn  ?  If  not,  keep  check¬ 
ing  back  over  the  lesson  until  you  can. 

Be  ready  to  tell  your  classmates  and 
your  teacher  how  you  studied  step  by 
step.  They  may  be  able  to  give  you 
suggestions  for  improving  your 
method. 

Does  it  seem  as  though  this  method 
would  take  too  long?  It  really  is  a 
way  of  concentrating  to  make  the  most 
of  time.  Thinking  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing,  directing  your  own  mind,  is  a 
way  to  keep  your  mind  on  your  work. 
This  is  a  better  method  than  reading 
the  lesson  over  once  or  reading  it  over 
and  over  in  the  same  way  any  number 
of  times.  You  might  go  over  the 
words  without  getting  the  meaning, 
and  that  is  a  waste  of  time — and  a  bad 
habit.  You  might  even  memorize  all 
the  words  •without  thinking  of  the 
meaning.  Your  whole  purpose  is  to 
get  the  meaning  into  your  head.  If 
you  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  study, 
it  would  be  better  to  look  through  the 
pages  to  get  the  main  idea  than  to 
read  words  without  getting  meaning. 
You  need  to  know  what  meaning  you 
want  to  get  and  then  direct  your  mind 
to  go  after  it  and  get  it. 

It’s  just  as  foolish  to  think  that  a 
lesson  will  get  into  your  head  if  you 
merely  look  at  the  words  as  it  is  to 
think  that  a  car  will  take  you  w'here 
you  want  to  go,  even  if  you  do  not 
know  yourself,  if  you  merely  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  and  look  at  it.  It’s  neces- 
sarv'  to  get  inside  a  car  and  a  book 
and  to  know  what  you  are  doing  and 
where  you  want  to  go.  You  have  to 
use  your  head. 


Salaries  and  Strikes 

By  J.  F.  SANTEE 
Oregon  College  of  Education, 

MonmotUh,  Oregon 

IN  an  attempt  to  bring  about  salary  This  problem  is  largely  a  financial 
increases  commensurate  with  the  one — that  is  to  say,  it  is  fundamental- 
advancing  cost  of  living,  teachers  ly  a  problem  of  school  support.  For, 
in  various  parts  of  our  country  have  while  some  communities  are  well  able 
recently  resorted  to  that  well-known  to  maintain  modernized  school  sys- 
weapon  of  organized  lalwr,  the  strike,  terns,  others  are  obviously  less  fortun- 
By  such  recourse  the  militant  teachers  ate.  Gross  inequalities,  therefore, 
have  been  able  in  almost  every  case  exist  in  the  ability  of  communities  to 
to  attain,  or  to  approximate,  their  maintain  schools.  And  this,  notwith- 
goal.  Often  the  mere  threat  of  a  standing  efforts  of  our  government  in 
strike  was  sufficient.  behalf  of  public  education  from  the 

To  assume,  however,  that  teachers’  time  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  the 
salaries  in  general  have  risen  because  passing  of  the  Lanham  act,  and  not- 
of  these  demonstrations  is  probably  withstanding  what  each  state  has 
erroneous.  For  some  time  now  prices  accomplished  toward  the  support  of  its 
and  wages  have  been  on  the  increase,  own  particular  public  school  system. 
Teachers’  salaries,  broadly  speaking.  Apparently,  what  is  needed  to 
have  followed  this  upward  trend  of  in-  remedy  this  situation  is  a  state-wide 
comes.  An  important  factor  in  bring-  basis  of  school  support,  coupled  with 
ing  greater  financial  rewards  into  the  Federal  aid  for  less  fortunate  locali- 
hands  of  the  teachers  is  the  prevailing  ties.  Equalization  of  educational 
scarcity  of  properly  qualified  persons  opportunity,  a  desirable  goal  in  the 
in  the  teaching  profession.  This  thinking  of  all  democratically-minded 
means,  of  course,  that  there  are  more  persons,  would  thus  be  measurably 
teaching  positions  than  can  be  filled  approached.  Under  these  circum- 
adequately.  This  tends  to  be  helpful  stances,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
from  the  salary  angle.  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  would 

Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  be  standardized  at  reasonable  figures, 
most  localities  teachers’  salaries  have  Thus  the  teacher  in  the  financially 
lagged,  as  compared  with  the  remun-  poorer  community  would  not  be  pen- 
eration  of  other  income  groups.  This  alized. 

arises  partly  from  the  notion  that  In  their  strenuous  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
teaching  is  a  kind  of  pick-up  or  stop-  cure  greater  financial  rewards  for 
gap  occupation,  not  comparable  to  themselves,  teachers  must  continue  to 
such  professions  as  law  and  medicine,  bear  in  mind  their  obligations  to  so- 
and  partly  from  the  haphazard  man-  ciety.  Increase  in  remuneration  should  , 
ner  in  which  we  have  gone  about  solv-  be  matched  by  an  accession  of  profes-  ' 
ing  our  problem  of  public  education.  sional  pride.  There  should  be  no 
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letting  down  in  matters  of  conduct, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  and  if  possible, 
greater  zeal  should  be  manifested  in 
the  application  of  teaching  techniques. 

Every  person  entering  the  medical 
profession  is  required  to  subscribe  to 
the  Oath  of  Hippocrates.  This  an¬ 
cient  Oath  sets  a  high  ethical  standard, 
emphasizing,  as  it  does,  the  fact  that 
the  medical  practitioner  is  licensed, 
not  merely  to  serve  his  own  ends  but 
to  relieve  tbe  ills  of  suffering  human¬ 
ity.  Regardless  of  all  else,  he  must 
go  to  the  aid  of  all  who  call  upon  him 
for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  This  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  own  calling  rightly 
entitles  the  doctor  to  that  respect  in 
which  he'  is  so  generally  held.  Not 
only  is  the  physician  a  man  of  super¬ 
lative  attainment,  he  is  also  the  friend 
of  all  mankind. 

The  ethics  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  those 
of  the  medical  profession,  or  any  other. 
It  may  be  asserted  as  a  truism  that  the 
members  of  a  profession  are  respected 
by  others  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the 


degree  in  which  they  respect  them¬ 
selves. 

This  respect  for  themselves  may  be 
exhibited  in  part  by  the  demand  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  for  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  security.  With 
particular  reference  to  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
teachers’  strikes  cause  the  striking 
teachers  to  rise  in  general  public 
esteem.  A  teacher  is  employed  by 
means  of  a  written  agreement  or  con¬ 
tract.  Now  a  contract  implies  recipro¬ 
cal  obligation.  It  is  just  as  wrongful 
for  a  teacher  to  refuse  to  perform 
what  he  has  promised  to  perform  as 
it  is  for  a  school  board  to  make  a  simi¬ 
lar  refusal. 

A  logical  time  for  teschers  to  strike 
is  when  their  contracts  are  expiring. 
They  are  then  entirely  justified  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  sign  proposed  new  contracts, 
the  terms  of  which  are  displeasing. 
In  this  way,  school  duties  are  not  in¬ 
terrupted,  community  dissension  is 
not  stimulated,  and  teachers  are  saved 
from  the  stigma  of  having  violated  a 
fundamental  law  of  civilized  nations 
— the  law  of  contract. 
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Lydia  Finkbam  Is  Her  Name.  By  Jean  Fedder  first  presents  a  series  of  biogra- 


Burton.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Company.  1949.  279  pages.  $2.75. 

Educators  may  wonder  why  a  biography 
of  Lydia  Pinkham  should  be  reviewed  in 
scholarly  columns.  Certainly  her  Vege¬ 
table  Compound  has  no  place  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  I  Yet,  the  much  publicized  Lydia 
in  days  long  gone  by  had  a  message  that 
will  interest  teachers  of  health.  Her 
directives  to  the  females  of  her  day  are 
not  without  interest.  Moreover  Lydia 
Pinkham  was  one  of  America’s  first  big 
business  women.  She  Instituted  the  house- 
to-house  canvass.  She  believed  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (“and  the  papers  pub¬ 
lish  her  face’’  runs  the  celebrated  folk 
song  about  her).  She  utilized  for  the  first 
time  in  advertising  the  technique  of  the 
testimonial  by  the  satisfied  customer.  In 
a  thoroughly  delightful  manner  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  tells  the  story  of  Lydia  Pinkham  and 
how  she  concocted  her  Vegetable  Com¬ 
pound  in  her  kitchen  at  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mrs.  Burton  also  traces  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  huge  company  that  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pinkham  family. 

Ouiding  Homeroom  and  Club  Activi¬ 
ties.  By  Ruth  Fedder.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  1949.  xix 
and  467  pages.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Fedder  has  prepared  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  volume  on  a  vital  area  of  the  total 
guidance  problem  in  Ouiding  Homeroom 
and  Club  ActMtiea.  Teachers  are  faced 
today  with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
group  programs  in  homerooms  and  in 
clubs.  This  task  requires  far  more  skills 
of  a  creative  nature  than  does  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  subject  matter  for  the  rigid 
curriculum  of  the  teacher-centered  learn¬ 
ing  situation.  But  teachers  need  a  great 
deal  of  help  if  they  are  to  implement 
their  theories  and  develop  functioning  and 
democratic  group  activity  among  the 
youngsters  of  secondary  school  age.  Dr. 


phies  of  the  adolescents  in  a  home  room. 
These  youngsters  are  all  different — but 
they  are  “adolescents  all.”  She  next  re¬ 
views  the  characteristics  of  the  adolescent 
and  his  nature,  needs,  and  desires.  Upon 
this  sound  foundation.  Dr.  Fedder  shows 
how  the  leader  may  play  a  very  taxing 
role  in  the  development  of  a  sound  home¬ 
room  program.  The  remainder  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  and  revealing  volume  is  devoted 
to  discussion  of  actual  programs  that 
have  worked.  Teachers  will  find  Dr.  Fed- 
der’s  presentation  clear  and  concise  and 
realistic  enough  to  be  helpful. 

Too  Many  Thumbs.  By  Robert  Hivnor. 
Minneapolis.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  1949.  90  pages.  $2.5^. 

This  thought-provoking  and  highly  orig¬ 
inal  play  has  been  given  by  several  col¬ 
lege  drama  groups.  Man  (as  portrayed 
by  a  brilliant  male  chimpanzee)  is  under 
observation  by  science  (represented  by  a 
young  animal  psychologist  at  a  university) 
and  by  ethics  (this  one  a  professor  of 
comparative  religion).  The  play  is  a  bit 
grim  and  quite  intellectual.  The  comedy 
Is,  however,  decidedly  hilarious. 

Thomas:  The  Bock  of  Chickamauga. 
By  Richard  O’Connor.  New  York.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc.  1948.  $4.00. 

The  name  of  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
“the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,”  is  one  of  the 
forgotten  men  of  the  C^vil  War.  Yet  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  that 
confiict.  He  was  the  one  leading  general 
who  did  not  lose  a  battle.  He  was  wor¬ 
shipped  by  his  men,  “the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.”  His  associates — Grant,  Sher¬ 
man  and  Sheridan — all  have  had  their 
idolatrous  biographers.  Thomas  possessed 
all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  fame. 
He  was  a  Virginian  who  loved  his  state 
as  much  as  did  Lee.  Yet  Thomas  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  Union.  Thomas  cast 
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aside  all  he  loved  most  in  life,  except  the 
love  of  his  wife,  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
Federal  government. 

Mr.  O’Connor’s  biography  of  the  portly, 
bewhiskereC  old  man  whose  troops  called 
him  “Pap”  is  intensely  interesting.  Not 
only  does  the  biographer  give  a  striking 
portrait  of  Thomas,  but  he  re-creates  the 
environment  of  those  hectic  war  years 
with  all  their  perplexing  problems  and 
tensions. 

The  Fagreant  of  the  English  People. 
Book  1,  The  Making  of  a  Nation.  By  H.  E. 
Priestly.  London  and  New  York.  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Company,  1949.  146  pages. 

This  little  book  which  comes  from  Eng¬ 
land  (it  may  be  obtained  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  publisher)  contains  a 
wealth  of  fine  material.  The  life  and 
times  of  the  peoples  of  Britain  are  treated 
from  the  dawn  of  history  through  the 
years  following  the  Norman  conquest. 
Teachers  and  pupils  in  .American  schools 
will  find  splendid  background  material 
presented  in  a  rather  informal  but  most 
informative  manner.  —  AViixiau  P.  Seahb, 
New  York  University. 

Ely  Cathedral.  By  Raymond  Birt. 
Photographs  by  A.  W.  Kerr.  London  and 
New  York.  Winchester  Publications,  Ltd. 
1949.  114  pages.  $6.00. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  excellent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  great  English  cathedrals. 
After  a  description  of  the  history,  the 
architecture  and  the  monuments  of  the 
cathedral,  there  are  a  great  many  excel¬ 
lent  photographs,  showing  the  beauties  of 
the  shrine.  This  book  will  provide  ample 
material  for  an  understanding  of  Gothic 
art  and  the  age  which  produced  it. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

The  Devil  in  Massachusetts.  By  Marion 
L.  Starkey.  New  York.  Alfreil  .A.  Knopf, 
1949.  XVm  and  310  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  an  intensely  dramatic  account 
of  the  witch  hunt  which  took  place  in 
Salem  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Mias  Starkey  paces  her  narrative  with  the 
vibrant  tempo  of  a  novel,  yet  she  has 
brought  to  her  pages  a  wealth  of  sound 


factual  material  and  a  deep  psychological 
insight.  The  hysterical  antics  and  wild 
fantasies  of  a  pack  of  unbalanced  teen¬ 
age  girls  brought  many  decent  men  and 
women  to  the  gallows  in  one  of  saddest 
reigns  of  terror  in  our  history.  Miss 
Starkey  indicates  the  general  pattern  that 
witch  hunts  invariably  take. 

Education  for  Sanity.  By  W.  B.'  Curry. 
London.  W’illiam  Heinemann,  Ltd.  1947. 
132  pages.  7/6. 

.American  teachers  will  find  this  English 
book  of  tremendous  interest.  Education 
for  Sanity  presents  a  series  of  conversa¬ 
tions  at  a  progressive  school  between  a 
visitor  and  the  headmaster.  The  author, 
W.  B.  Curry,  is  the  successful  headmaster 
of  Dartington  Hall  School,  Totnes.  He 
is  a  man  of  considerable  experience  as  a 
progressive  educator,  first  in  England, 
then  in  Philadelphia,  and  again  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  book  is  exceedingly  stimulating 
and  gives  a  splendid  picture  of  progressive 
education.  The  Dartington  School  is  the 
one  to  which  Bertrand  Russell  sent  his 
three  children. 

Trade  Unions  in  the  New  Society.  By 
Harold  J.  Laski.  New  York.  The  Viking 
Press.  1949.  x  and  182  pages.  $3.00. 

The  importance  of  Harold  J.  Loski’s 
place  as  a  writer  on  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems  is  not  a  subject  of 
any  doubt.  In  this  study  of  trade  unions, 
largely  the  material  of  the  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man  Lectures  for  1949,  Mr.  Laski  explores 
the  past  and  present  attitudes  of  society 
toward  unions.  He  traces  the  changing 
legal  status  of  unions  and  the  court  cases 
which  have  had  significant  effects  upon 
unions.  Such  recent  developments  as  mass 
production,  social  security,  and  planned 
economy  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  worker.  The  book  is  vital 
and  exciting. 

Our  English  Heritage.  By  Gerald  W. 
Johnson.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1949.  253  pages.  $3.50. 

Our  English  Heritage  traces  the  English 
contribution  to  American  life  and  to  the 
American  Dream.  Mr.  Johnson  considers 
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the  Expendables  first — the  beprgars  and 
rogues  and  out-casts,  expelled  from  their 
homeland  to  die  upon  the  beachheads  of 
the  harsh  New  World.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Indispensables,  the  anony¬ 
mous  but  sturdy  poor  from  rural  England 
who  fought  back  the  wilderness.  Over 
both  ruled  the  Gentlemen  of  Quality — the 
Bradfords,  the  Penns,  the  Rolfes,  the  Cal¬ 
verts — who  set  up  libraries  and  services  of 
silver  plate  within  sound  of  the  Indian 
warcry.  In  final  chapters,  Mr.  Johnson 
describes  English  contributions  in  lan¬ 
guage,  law,  religion,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  philosophy.  Excellent  background 
material  for  teachers  of  history. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  His  life 
and  His  Theatre.  By  Lewis  Gibbs.  New 
York.  William  Morrow  and  Company. 
1948.  vii  and  280  pages.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  scholarly  and  vital  study  of 
the  author  of  The  Rirat$  and  The  School 
for  Scandal.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
was,  however,  more  than  just  the  author 
of  two  great  plays  which  are  still  active 
in  the  repertory  of  the  English  drama. 
Charles  Fox  described  him  as  the  wittiest 
man  he  ever  met ;  Byron  called  him 
"suberg."  As  manager  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  he  engaged  in  the  most  curious 
series  of  financial  transactions.  He  was 
a  notorious  philanderer.  He  was  equally 
well  known  as  an  influential  politician  and 
an  active  member  of  Parliament.  Lewis 
Gibbs,  in  this  stimulating  study,  brings 
Sheridan  to  life  and  sets  him  on  the  stage 
of  his  day. 

These  Also  Believe.  By  Charles  S. 
Braden.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1949.  XIII  and  491  pages.  $6.00. 

Thirteen  minority  religious  groups  are 
studied  in  These  Also  Believe.  In  a  most 
fair  minded  and  comprehensive  manner. 
Dr.  Braden  examines  such  movements  as 
Father  Divine’s  Peace  Mission,  Christian 
Science,  New  Thought,  the  Oxford  Group 
Movement,  Unity,  Jehovah’s  Witnesses, 
'The  I  am  Movement,  and  Mormonism.  The 
fact  that  these  groups  often  differ  sharp¬ 
ly  from  the  discipline,  doctrines,  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  “regular”  churches  has  led 
them  to  be  regarded  as  alien  or  queer. 


Much  ridicule  has  been  heaped  upon  them. 
Dr.  Braden  has  carefully  examined  their 
published  writings  and  has  in  most  cases 
made  personal  contact  with  either  the 
founders  or  the  present-day  leaders. 

Iniahfallen  Fare  Thee  WelL  By  Sean 
O’Casey.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1949.  396  pages.  $4.75. 

Mr.  O’Casey,  the  celebrated  Irish  play¬ 
wright,  has  added  a  fourth  volume  to  his 
great  autobiography.  Inishfallen  Fare 
Thee  Well  carries  the  story  of  this  Dublin 
man’s  life  from  the  troublous  days  of  the 
Black  and  Tans  to  O’Casey’s  final  depar¬ 
ture  from  Ireland.  The  pictures  of  Dublin 
slum  life  painted  by  O’Casey,  in  superb 
prose,  are  vivid  and  extremely  colorful. 
Pathos  and  gaity,  tragedy  and  joy  are 
every  bit  as  carefully  interwoven  as  they 
are  in  his  great  plays  of  Dublin,  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars  and  Juno  and  the 
Paycock.  Mr.  O’Casey  writes  of  the  great 
literary  figures  of  Ireland,  of  Lady 
Gregory,  Yeats,  .\.E.,  and  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre.  In  every  way  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  volume  and  an  intensely  interesting 
one. 

A  Han  Called  White.  By  Walter 
White.  New  York.  The  V’iking  Press. 
1948.  382  pages.  $3.75. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  Walter 
White,  a  man  who  chose  to  remain  a 
Negro  and  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
task  of  extending  social  justice  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Negro  citizens.  It 
is  a  stirring  record  of  action  in  the  great 
fight  to  eradicate  hate  and  prejudice.  It 
is  alarming  story  and  not  always  a  plea¬ 
sant  one  for  democracy-loving  Americans 
to  read. 

The  Hickory  Stick.  By  Virgil  Scott. 
New  York.  The  Swallow  Press  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrow  and  Company.  1948.  $3.95. 

Here  is  a  novel  that  school  people  will 
relish.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  enters  the  teaching  profession.  Thoee 
who  read  it  will  recognize  their  own  col¬ 
leagues  and  their  own  school  situations 
pictured  in  these  rather  startling  and  re¬ 
vealing  pages.  Mr.  Scott  know's  our 
American  schools  and  his  keen  eye  has 
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detected  the  racketeers  of  education  and 
his  nose  has  reported  the  source  of  the 
aroma  that  is  too  frequently  present  in 
our  educational  circles.  Few  teachers  who 
begin  this  book  will  want  to  put  it  down 
until  they  reach  the  very  last  page. 

Psychology  in  Bducatlon.  By  Herbert 
Sorenson.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1949.  xiv  and  S35  pages.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  new  second  edition  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  text  in  educational  psychology. 
The  revisions  which  have  been  made 
strengthen  the  emphasis  on  growth  and 
development.  The  chapters  on  mental  hy¬ 
giene  and  on  personal  adjustment  have 
been  completely  rewritten  and  much  new 
up-to-date  material  has  been  included.  The 
arrangement  of  the  chapters — with  the 
challenging  \Miat  To  Look  For  and  the 
terse  introduction  to  the  materials  to  be 
discussed — makes  the  book  eminently 
teachable. 

The  City  and  the  Cathedral.  Paris  and 
Notre  Dame  in  the  Colorful  Thirteenth 
Century.  By  Robert  Gordon  Anderson. 
New  York.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1948.  xii  and  337  pages.  $3.50. 

Robert  Gordon  Anderson  is  obviously  a 
deep  admirer  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  The 
City  and  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  Anderson  tells 
of  the  story  of  Paris  and  its  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Whether  Mr.  Anderson  is  discussing 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  Philip  the  Fair,  eccesi- 
astical  vestments  or  the  crafts  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Anderson  presents  a  wealth  of  varied 
and  interesting  material.  One  may  look 
for  a  form  or  a  pattern  in  the  volume  but 
the  structure  is  as  difScult  to  outline  as 
a  vast  Gothic  structure.  Withal,  the  book 
is  intensely  interesting,  if  taken  in  small 
doses. 

Pioneer  Railroad.  The  Story  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  North  Western  System.  By 
Robert  J.  Casey  and  W.  A.  S.  Douglaa 
New  York.  Whittlesey  House.  1948. 
$4.00. 

Two  very  prominent  journalists  tell  the 
vivid  and  colorful  story  of  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railroad.  In  pages 
alive  with  action,  the  history  of  this 


pioneer  railroad  unfolds  before  the  read¬ 
er’s  eyes.  From  its  first  beginnings,  in 
the  days  of  the  tiny  wood-burning  locomo¬ 
tives,  to  the  present  era  of  giant,  stream¬ 
lined  Diesel-powered  trains,  the  history  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  has  been 
part  of  the  pattern  of  the  development  of 
America.  The  two  authors  have  produced 
a  very  exciting  story. 

The  Greater  City.  New  York.  1898- 

1948.  Edited  by  Allan  Nevins  and  John 
A.  Krout.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  $3.00. 

This  commemorative  volume  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  honor  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
City  of  Greater  New  York.  Five  distin¬ 
guished  contributors  bring  to  life  the 
pulsating  story  of  this  grreat  city.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nevins  gives  a  rich  overview  of  the 
greater  metropolis.  John  A.  Krout  covers 
the  problem  of  the  framing  of  the  city’s 
charter  while  the  political  history  of  the 
city  from  the  days  of  Major  Van  W’yck  to 
Mayor  O’Dwyer  is  told  by  Carl  Carmer. 
Professor  Cochran  presents  the  city’s  busi¬ 
ness  activities  and  the  social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  city’s  life  are  recounted  by 
Margaret  Clapp.  Splendid  photographs  of 
the  city’s  varied  scenes  assist  in  making 
this  a  most  worthwhile  raomento  of  the 
anniversary.  A  fine  collateral  book  for 
social  studies  people. 

The  Empire  and  the  Glory:  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  1800-1806.  By  Fletcher  Pratt. 
New  York.  William  Sloane  Associates. 

1949.  xvi  and  535  pages.  $3.75. 

The  Empire  and  the  Olory  covers  one 
of  the  most  exciting  periods  in  French 
history.  It  opens  late  in  1799  when 
Napoleon  became  First  Consul.  In  the 
turbulent  atmosphere  of  the  Revolution, 
Napoleon  reorganized  the  structure  of 
France,  overhauled  the  legal  and  political 
systems  he  had  inherited,  and  at  the  same 
time  fought  the  Ehiglish,  the  Russians,  the 
Austrians  and  the  Prussians.  At  home  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  verbal  fireworks 
of  the  liberals,  headed  by  Mme.  de  Stael 
and  her  coterie.  Mr.  Pratt  makes  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  excerpts  from  contemporary 
documents  to  give  the  fiavor  of  the  times 
and  to  report  the  past  as  the  past  saw 
itself. 


Thaw's  no  bailor  Ibita  titan  rl|(ht  nofw 
to  tit  ba^  and  think  what  you  wiO  aea 
fat  your  tenQy’a  a  few  yean  from  now. 

Whether  tiiey  flow  with  happineea  or 
torn  atide  witii  diaappoiotment  depcoda, 
to  a  eery  larfe  extent,  upon  what  you 
do  nonr.  g 

Boplan  now  for  that  hoine  you  plan  to 
boy  evantoally ...  eet  aside  money  now 
for  hie  college  education  . . .  |ilan  now 
for  the  day  you  can  retire. 

Decide  now  to  put  part  of  your  aalary 
wedi  after  week,  year  after  year  fat  U.S. 


Vaar  aww  ayaet  what  edit  tin 
nkror  teU  you  about  then  when 
ifa  tfana  to  retke,  mad  taka  tidnga 


Savinci  Banda,  ao  that  you  edn  have  tile 
money  fw  tiM  ftnporteaf  thinci  you  and 
yourfkmilywaaL 

Inawra  yawr  fiHfura  by  aigning  up  on 
the  Biyr^aavhiga  Plan  where  you  work; 
or  the  Bood-A-Month  Flan  where  you 
have  a  efaeddng  acoouat. 

Otaneea  are  you  wont  ndai  the  raoBtif 
now,  but  you  certainly  will  a  few  tikiaf 
yean  firam  now  if  you  haven't  got  itii 
S.  Remember,  too,  that  every  $3  yoo 
invest  now  in  U.  S.  Savinga  Bonds  retoma 
$4  to  you  fat  just  ten  short  years. 


m  CoMtribatad  by  tUs  asagaa/ae  /a  ee>epera</ea  whk  the  MagagiM 

I  ■  PtMishan  of  dateri ca  as  a  pabUe  aatrica. 


